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MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY. | 


— 
{For the portraits and facts in the biographical 
sketches herewith presented, we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. of New 
York. They are from the new book pub ished 
by that House, entitled “Tae Work or Gop IN 
GREAT Britaln,” of which the Rey. Dr. Ciark, of 
Albany, is editor. We take pleasure in referring 
our readers to this work. They will find in it the 
latest and fullest account that has yet been pub- 
lished of the wonderful movement of the divine 
Providence and grace, in connection with the la- 
bors of these two honored instruments of the 
Holy Spirit.—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 


Dwight L. Mood 
was born at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
February 5th, 1837. Owing in part toa 
lack of disposition to improve advantages 
within his reach, he did not get a good 
early education. As a boy he was marked 
for independence and vigor of action, 
and the qualities that indicate leadership. 
We find him at eighteen years of age a 
clerk in Boston, and member of the 2 
Mount Vernon Church Sunday-school, Se SL \ NS 
in a class taught by Mr. Edward Kim- Wee //14 79 WN Wy 
ball. That teacher little thought, when | INNS Y\ 
he was asked by this rustic looking youth, SNS 
“ Don’t you think that Moses wasasmart | . 


~ DWIGHT L. MOODY. man?” “that the questioner would one IRA D. SANKEY. 
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day be leading a mightier host to the 
promised land than any other living in- 
habitant of the globe.” 

He soon professed a change of heart, 
and applied for admission to the Church 
May 16th, 1855. The Committee coun- 
selled him to delay a public profession 
until he could more clearly apprehend 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
His parents were Unitarians. On pre- 
senting himself again to the Committee 
he was received into the communion of 
the Church on Marth 5th, 1856. Soon 
after, attending a church prayer-meeting, 
he rose and spoke briefly. At 
the close of the meeting the pastor 
took him aside and kindly told him that 
he had better not attempt to speak in 
the meetings, but that he might serve 
God more acceptably in some other way. 
He attended other meetings and deliv- 
ered short addresses, but the strongest 
impression he left upon many good peo- 
ple by these efforts was that he ought 
not to attempt public speaking at all, 
that it was not in his line, and they 
frankly told him so. 

In the fall of 1856 he removed to Chicago 
and sought out a mission Sunday-school 
at once, offering himself as teacher. He 
was told that they were full of teachers, 
but if he would go out and gather a 
class he might have space in which to 
teach it. The next Sabbath he brought 
in eighteen boys, “ This,” says Dr. Clark, 
“ was the beginning of his mission to the 





masses. On that day he unfolded his 
theory of how to reach the masses— Go 
for them!” Soon after he began the 
“‘ North Market Hall Mission”—in a hall 
that was used on Saturday nights for 
dancing, and after the gay crowd had 
dispersed, away into the early hours of 
Sunday morning, Mr. Moody with his 
associates spent the time in putting the 
room in order for the morrow’s work. 
The school was held in this hall six years, 
amidst marked encouragements and dis- 
couragements. Finding it difficult to 
hold prayer-meetings or Sabbath evening 
services in this hall, Mr. Moody rented a 
saloon that would accommodate about 
two hundred persons. Here, in a dismal, 
unventilated place, and where during 
service he found it necessary to have po- 
licemen to guard the door, he collected 
the poor and the vicious, and offered 
Christ to them. “ While standing in 
this small, rough apartment, no visions 
floated before his fancy of the vast and 
spendid halls where he now unfolds the 
glorious truths of Christianity to tens of 
thousands of all ranks and degrees of 
learning and culture in the British Em- 
pire; neither did he think of what was 
before him in the city of Chicago, and 
the wide fields that would open to him 
in the State of Illinois, and throughout 
the United States. He simply thought 





of saving these poor souls for whom the 
Son of God had died.” 
In the winter of 1857-’58 the revival 


led to the formation of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Chicago, and 
the establishment of a daily union 
prayer-meeting. He was most active in 
this meeting and at a time when the in- 
terest had flagged so that but three or 
four persons attended it, he by his per- 
sonal efforts induced more than a hun- 
dred to join the praying band. 

About this time he determined to give 
God all his time. When asked how he 
expected to live, he said, “God will pro- 
vide if he wishes me to keep on, and I 
will keep on until I am obliged to stop.” 
Since that day he has received no salary 
from any individual or society, but God 
has supplied his wants, often in most 
marked ways. ” 

Converts were now multiplied under 
his ministrations. Revivals were started 
and promoted by his zealous labors. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
was raised out of a state of dullness and 
torpor to great activity and power in the 
City and State. Mr. Moody’s work so 
grew upon his hands that in 1863 a large 
building, costing with the lot $20,000, 
was erected for him on Illinois Street, 
where he gathered a church of three 
hundred members, preached Christ to a 
crowded assembly, and conducted a 
flourishing Sabbath-school. .MyJehn 
V..Farw@l, a moschont who 
aus .aveiy Loo assisting him in his Lon- 
don labors, provided him with a house, 
which was beautifully furnished by other 








friends, and his work went on until the 
sudden shock of the great Chicago con- 
flagration, in October, 1871. This fire 
destroyed his church building and resi- 
dence, and he escaped with only his wife 
and two children, and his Bagster Bible. 
This Bible he now uses. It is completely 
filled with notes and marks, of incidents, 
illustrations, ete., and to which he has 
made an index. About five years ago he 
began that diligent and special study of 
the Scriptures which has so fully and 
wonderfully furnished him as an expoun- 
der of the Word. 

To pursue this study he formed the 
habit of rising at five o’clock and often 
at four and studying until breakfast. He 
is reported to have said three years ago 
that he would not sell his Bagster Bible 
for five hundred dollars, and it is proba- 
ble that no money could now tempt him 
to part with it. He has a pocket spe- 
cially made in which to carry it. 

Five weeks after the fire “The North 
Side Tabernacle” was begun, and com- 
pleted in thirty days. It was a wooden 
structure one story high and would seat 
fifteen hundred persons. In the summer 
open-air meetings were held near the 
Tabernacle followed by meetings for in- 
quirers and young converts, and during 
the week four religious meetings were 
held besides one for mothers and two for 
teaching poor children to sew. A site 
has been selected for a new building 

( Continued on page 444.) 
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MY SUMMER CHILD. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

'Tis many years since he, my child, 
In silence slept ; 

A mother-boy so tender, mild; 
I know not if I wept. 

I was too young, too crushed by woe, 
To record keep; 

And where he laid; I only know 
I kissed him in his sleep, 


I only know that early spring 
Foretold the June ; 
Sweet June! that would his birth-day bring, 
Rose-blooms, and birds in tune. 
No lovely thing in earth or sky 
Was dumb to him, 
But everywhere arose on high 
A consecrating hymn, 


Ah! very rich and very deep 
Is that dear Jove 

Which young boys for the mother keep, 
A love, all love above ; 

But he, my beautiful sweet one, 
Too early slept; 

Though well I know where he is gone 
All promises are kept. 


The dear Lord stoops Him very low 
To our heart-need ; — 

All the deep yearning mothers know 
His Fatherhood will read ;— 

The germ that opened here so fair, 
Will not lie cold ; 

In heaven my boy, beyond compare, 
Will love me seven-fold. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
FAITH’S CREDIT. 


BY THE REV, PROF. H, 8, OSBORN, LL.D. 


HERE is a philosophy in panics, 

The philosophy of them suggests 
something for our comfort and encour- 
agement. It is true that we live upon 
less actual money in these days than 
ever did the world during or before the 
times of the apostles and prophets. We 
have, as a commercial world, more active 
faith than existed when Paul urged faith 
as the “‘ substance of things hoped for.” 
“ Promises to pay,” in the shape of cer- 
tified checks and bank notes, and such 
“currency” as pass among the millions 
as the evidence of things not seen,—such 
as pass for and are called by the name 
““money,”—never were known in the days 
when Paul and James wrote of “ faith.” 
Many thousands, especially among the 
younger of our communities, have never 
seen ten dollars of money,—true money, 
as the apostle understood it, and as all 
the Roman Empire in his day understood 
the term “money.” The newsboys and 
bootblacks may see and handle more 
money in a day than many bankers, bro- 
kers and stock dealers see in a year. The 
latter handle bills, drafts, notes and cer- 
tified checks, but these are only paper 
which for all the printing and writing on 
them are not made more valuable, but 
less valuable as old paper; and at 
three cents a pound how much are they 
worth ? 

What is it, therefore, that inclines any 
man to give me fifty gold dollars in 
beautiful and bright little round metal 
pieces for a piece of printed paper not 
worth half acentin itself; and what makes 
the broker’s eye twinkle with delight as 
he makes the exchange? It is nothing 
but that broker’s faith in the solid ability 
and principle of the person or the United 
States ; his perfect faith that “ the United 
States will pay” what it promises as seen 
on that certain piece of paper which you 
call a bank note. And the same is true, 
in some degree, with every one who calls 
any piece of paper “money.” What a 
vast crowd of people, old and young,— 
money makers and money keepers—take 
these “ promises” to pay for the actual 
pay! 

Men will work all day, all the month 
and year; they will give up valuable 
houses and lands; give away beautiful 
silver and golden sets, nay diamonds and 





pearls, hard, solid and beautiful; they 
will risk life and health; they will feel 
that they have hundreds of thousands 
of money, and yet never see anything for 
all but a few pieces of paper, the whole 
weight of which at five cents per pound 
would realize not four cents, All this 
expresses in the most unparalleled man- 
ner the vast faith there is lying loose 
around in the commercial world at this 
date in the history of our race, and it 
most strikingly illustrates the confi- 


‘dence in commercial virtue, honesty, in- 


telligence and business principle which 
this faith presupposes when paper is the 
only “evidence of things not seen.” 

Now, it is interesting and exceedingly 
comforting to study the philosophy of 
this state of things. All this confidence 
which faith possesses has been obtained 
only on experience, and time is required 
for experience. Every man or boy who 
has seen an old Continental currency note, 
will be easily persuaded, if he recollects 
history, that it required some time before 
a United States Treasury Dollar Note 
could be passed for hard cash in a gold 
dollar, Credit may be lost in a few days, 
but how many long days may it take to 
recover credit! Well, this is the day of 
credit, of vast faith in the money world, 
and I think it is so in another 
world, the Chrisrian world. Do you 
think that after so many years of 
trial and triumph, so many years of pro- 
mises fulfilled, so many years of increas- 
ing evidence of the fitness of Christian- 
ity to our needs, of gospel principle illus- 
trated and gospel morality and gospel 
power triumphant, do you think after 
these ages of experience of this adaptation 
of the gospel to the higher and purer 
needs of the race, of the world; now do 
yon think that Christian faith is going to 
ose all its credits treasured up for ages 
through the vast aggregate of unnum- 
bered and individual experiences ? Some 
well accredited firm fails and jostles into 
trembling or fall another, and a panic 
follows, and our experience in one line 
is badly tried ; but does all the sunshine 
of Christianity come down upon us in 
one line only? Does not the vast foun- 
dation of faith remain ? Shall we repu- 
diate and distrust all papers and all 
promises? Nay, verily! But we will 
strengthen the credits and the faith of 
that which remains with tenfold more 
power and ability. 


So when in the Christian ranks some 
firms go speculating in stocks, unregis- 
tered in the Book, or attempt to construct 
roads into the eternal depths of the “ un- 
knowable,” and in this “ exercising in 
things too high for them,” this diving 
of finite beings into unfathomable depths, 
and soaring of wingless men into eternal 
heights, they get where faith never had 
any deposits and hence had no credits, 
and they in despair declare that fact. 
“ Let not the earth be removed; let not 
the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea.” Faith’s credits are not 
touched; its experience is too compre- 
hensive in another direction; its value 
and solidity are not to be shaken by any 
such local panic; it rests upon what it 
knows rather than upon what it does not 
know. 

Now, inasmuch as to-day every man of 
business in this land acutely feels the 
value of confidence, and hence of honesty 
and again of commercial intelligence, 
so let every Christian soul see the value 
of Christian credit—aycreditable Chris- 
tian, one worthy of credit—one in whose 
Christianity you can put confidence. 
This confidence demands experience, and 
this takes time, and faith’s credits also 
require Christian intelligence. Blessthe 
Lord for a long Christian life of such 





experience and intelligence. Why? Be- 
cause it furnishes the Christian faith 
with such a large and increasing amount 
of capital. Every year he sees new rea- 
sons for faith in the reality of Christian- 
ity. Every new onset on Christianity is 
a proof that the last argument against 
the faith is worthless. Every panic 
which does not succeed in destroying 
confidence only makes it safer to trust. 
Every triumph of the gospel in China, 
Japan, India, Italy, Africa, only adds to 
faith’s credits. Every expiring groan 
of error swells the amount of “sub- 
stance’ and “evidence” in faith’s 
banking house. Her stock is raising all 
the time. Some weak-kneed Christian, 
with an eye only to the corruption of the 
times, cries out that Christianity is a 
failure, and straightway goes into panics ; 


but God’s moral power goes plowing | 


through the community, tearing up the 
foundations of iniquity in high places, 
and bringing men and their hypocrisies 
to light with such fearful surroundings 
that the premium on honesty and virtue 
and temperance and law rushes up in the 
market, and the deposits in favor of faith 
pour in till faith becomes richer than 
ever in credits. No apostle or prophet 
ever had so large a reason for faith, nor 
could he refer to such vast credits as can 
any Christian soul in this day and cen- 
tury. No miracle Christ or his apostles 
performed could attest the continuance, 
theadaptability, the vitality of the Chris- 
tian faith so satisfactorily as my personal 
experience, and yours, of its triumphs 
for eighteen hundred years. Let us put 
these facts to the credit of faith in teach- 
ing our children, our friends, the world 
for or against us, for it is none the less a 
sound basis for faith’s credits than it is 
for that vast system of credits upon 
which the ,commercial world bases its 
transactions in almost every civilized 
nation of the earth this very day. 





For The Sunday-School ‘Times. 


I AM NOT. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 


E have all wondered at Peter’s de- 

nial of his Master. If Peter had 
been jealous of John’s influence with 
Christ, or had lost his temper in some 
discussion with some fellow disciple, 
we should have blamed him, but not 
very severely. We know that human 
nature, even in an apostle, is far from 
perfect. When we hear him distinctly 
denying that he was a disciple of one for 
whom he had just before declared him- 
self willing to die, we are filled with as- 
tonishment. 

It is asad thing fora follower of Christ 
to deny his Lord, and for the time being 
to range himself with his Master’s ene- 
mies. Peter’s case is not the only one 
recorded in the Book of God’s Remem- 
brance. Denials after the type of Peter 
are not common. The occasions for fear 
like unto that felt by Peter, do not now 
arise. If men belonging to the Church 
are heard to curse and swear, it is from 
the prompting of some other passion 
than fear. There is no need of their de- 
claring that they are not disciples of 
Christ. They are not suspected by any 
one. The disciple is expected to bear 
some of the lineaments of his Master’s 
character, to give some illustrations of 
the effects of his teaching. Christ was 
meek and lowly in heart. Here is one 
cold and haughty in his bearing toward 
his fellow men, firm in demanding and 
enforcing his rights, meaning to be ac- 
curate but not charitable in his judgment 
of human conduct, strictly honest in all 
his pecuniary transactions. He differs 
from multitudes of his fellow men, from 





those who grasp at what does not belong 
to them, and who pay no regard to the 
truth; but does he give any evidence of 
discipleship? What lineaments of 
Christ’s character does he exhibit? True, 
there is the absence of positive vices, 
there is the presence of certain virtues 
which are taught in the school of Christ ; 
but they do not appear to have been 
learned in thatschool. There is nothing 
Christlike about them, And yet, are 
there not many members of the Church 
respecting whom nothing more favorable 
could be said than has been said above? 

A member of the Church is at a wed- 
ding or a social gathering. So far all is 
well, Christ was present at a wedding 
and at a social feast. It does not appear 
that his presence cast any gloom over the 
joyous circle. Doubtless he rejoiced with 
those who rejoiced. But some of the 
guests are frivolous and worldly-minded. 
There is much foolish talking and jesting 
not suitable to the character of a disciple. 
Our church member, who is of a lively 
disposition and has a turn for wit, joins 
in the conversation and perhaps produ- 
ces the highest merriment. Some won- 
der to see him in that circle, and it 
finally occurs to him that he is going 
too far. He may not go out and weep 
bitterly like Peter, but like Peter he for 
a time denied his Master. It is a sin that 
all are liable to commit. 








PADDYS WARDS EPITAPH. 


F this were the time and place, and we 
happened to be in the mood, we might 
set ourselves seriously to inquire why 
men have always found in death and the 
grave such sufficient food for easy and 
even cheerful jest. In one of the prints 
of Holbein’s “‘ Dance” the King of Ter- 
rors is represented leading a little child 
away from a cottage, with an indescrib- 
able grin upon his fleshless face. Of lapi- 
dary fun there is no end, and in the col- 
lection of epitaphs many mortals have 
found a permanent amusement. The 
same thin partitions which divide wit and 
madness are all that there is between the 
lugubrious and the laughable; most of 
us in the midst of a great sorrow have 
been tormented by the intrusion of ludi- 
crous thoughts; while at funerals it is 
not uncommon for something to occur 
which severely tests our gravity. - The 
humors of an Irish wake have been over 
and over again related, and now we have 
the humors of an Irish tombstone. 
There was a droll debate the other day 
at a meeting of the Guardians of the 
Drogheda Union. It mopnened in this 
way. Long ago in Drogheda there lived 
one Paddy Ward, a jovial gentleman, 
who took a fancy to erecting his own 
monument in the place where he in- 
tended to be buried. He did so; and 
upon the stone he caused to be inscribed 
the following : 
“ Beneath this stone here lieth one, 
That still his friends did please. 


To heaven I hope he’s surely gone, 
To enjoy eternal ease. 


“ He drank, he sang, whilst here on earth, 
Lived happy as a lord, 

And now he has resigned his breath, 
God rest him, Paddy Ward!” 


Considering that in ordering this in- 
scription, Mr. Ward had everything his 
own way, we must declare that it strikes 
us as singularly modest. The “I hope” 
is a little ambiguous; but even if by the 
pronoun Mr. Ward is himself to be un- 
derstood, a man may surely be pardoned 
for merely hoping that he is to go to 
heaven. The candor with which Paddy 
Ward admits his bacchanalian propensi- 
ties gives truth to a tombstone which is 
not always found there, if we may credit 
the proverb. Having set up this me- 
morial of himself, Mr. Ward, according 
to tradition, dedicated it by giving a 
party on the spot, at which he, with all 
his guests, “got gloriously drunk.” In 
due time he was gathered to his fathers 
and placed under the stone. When the 


Rev. Mr. Powderly, P. P., came to rule 
spiritually over the vicinage, he was 
greatly shocked and scandalized by the 
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inscription, and he ordered it to be ef- 
faced, allowing only the words “ God 
rest Paddy Ward” to remain. Then, in- 
deed, there was a row and riot and rum- 
pus in that parish, and Mr. Owen Mar- 
key, taking the matter up, asked for the 
dismissal of Johnny McGeough, the sex- 
ton, who had not reported the deface- 
ment. Mr. Markey said that so much did 
he admire the inscription that whenever 
he had employed a stonecutter he had 
always ordered him “to give a little 
touch to Paddy Ward’s tombstone.” 

The Rev. Mr. Powderly being called 
upon to defend his prima facie piece of 
vandalism, made a most solemn speech 
to the Guardians, in which he argued 
the matter thus: “There would be no 
sense at all in writing that Paddy Ward 
drank, if it was not intended to convey 
that he drank too much—in plain Eng- 
lish, that he was a drunkard; and the 
words ‘ he sang’ could only mean that he 
sang the indecent and ribald songs in 
which drunkards are wont to induige ;” 
“‘and yet,” said Mr. Powderly, ‘“ we are 
told that ‘te heaven he is surely gone.’ ” 
Was this a thing “to be read” by the 
children of the “ parish?” at a time, too, 
when “the vice of intemperance was 
spreading over the whole country?” He 
hadn’t in the least injured the stone, but 
he had given the deceased a respectable, 
decent, temperance epitaph, with “ God 
rest Paddy Ward !” as legible as ever. 

The Board of Guardians appears to 
have been bothered and unable to come 
to any decision. Mr. Mangan asked Mr. 
Markey “if he intended to renew the 
inscription?” Mr. Markey answered 
promptly and decisively: “I will, by 
the blessing of God!” and so the matter 
was allowed to drop. ‘ 

At first it seems hard that a man 
should not be allowed to have an epitaph 
according to his own taste, though that 
may not be a creditable one. But the 
inscription is the business of the living 
who are to read it. If a man sees fit to 
set up for his én Memoriam something ob- 
viously against good morals, it is the 
right of the pubiic to pull it down. If 
he wishes to be offensively eccentric in 
this way, he should be buried in his own 
back yard, or buy a private and personal 
cemetery to be funny in.— The New York 
Tribune. 
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OFFENDING THE LITTLE ONES. 


LITTLE girl of ten years was study- 

ing over her Sabbath-school lesson, 
when she came to the words, “ He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.’ She had been in a serious 1rame 
before, but these words smote like an ar- 
row to her heart. She knelt there in her 
room and prayed earnestly that she 
might not be among that number. The 
tea-bell startled her, and she hastened to 
remove all traces of her late emotion. 
She feared to speak of her anxiety to her 
stern father who had brought up his 
family with great strictness, teaching 
them to fear God, but forgetting that 
still more important lesson, the love of 
Christ. The mother was a brilliant wo- 
man, & favorite in the church and society, 
but not one who drew her children’s 
hearts close to her as a Christian mother 
should. 

After tea the little girl sat on the door- 
step, her whole soul filled with a longing 
desire to come to Christ, after whom she 
groped blindly. Could not her mother 
who knew so much teach her the way? 
She longed to throw herself in her arms, 
and ask what she must do to be saved. 

The words of that precious hymn, “Alas! 
and did my Saviour bleed?” rose to her 


lips aud floated off on the evening breeze. | 


Her deep feeling made her voice tremu- 
lous and tears would start unbidden to 
her eyes. Just then her mother spoke, 
and her words were like ice on her spirit : 
“Emma, if you cannot sing without 
those absurd quavers, you had better be 
silent, you know how much I dislike af- 
fectation of any sort.” 

The hymn was hushed and the little 
girl’s heart grew hard and cold. The 
spirit was grieved away, and years of 








worldliness were the result of that care- 
less, censorious remark. It took a sharp, 
providential stroke to soften a spirit that 
had been so chilled and hardened, But 
God’s grace was sufficient to counteract 
even that mother’s influence. 

There is nothing that tends more to 
harden and alienate a child’s heart than 
ridicule. He may forget sharp words, 
and even a hasty blow, but the shaft of 
ridicule will rankle in the breast for 
years. Beware how you jest with a child 
for his sober looks, his tearful eye, or 
his tremulous voice. Aside from the 
cruelty, you may be “ causing to offend” 
one of these little ones, and you know 
what our Lord says of such offenders. 


Lab 
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ASK OF HIM. 


BY JULIA CARRIE THOMPSON. 





Courage, teacher! One beside thee 
Stands to cheer and bless and guide thee 
In thy work of love; 
He has taught on earth in meekness, 
He has born with human weakness, 
He can sins remove. 


Ask of Him, thy need confessing, 
For His hand, outstretched in blessing, 
Resteth o’er thy class; 
Fach dear youth to Him is precious, 
He is waiting to be gracious, 
Oh, let Him not pass! 


Ask of Him for words all glowing 

With the love of His bestowing, 
Souls to win for heaven ; 

Ask of Him for hearts all tender, 

That each word its fullness render, 
In His Spirit given. 


Then, thine earthly Sabbaths ended, 
Many voices will be blended 
In thy song of praise ; 
Voices sweet that learned the measure 
From thy lips, with ceaseless pleasure, 
Sing through endless days. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
DOES IT PAY? 


BY MRS, SARAH B, COOPER, 





O make life a success is the earnest 

purpose of every true and aspiring 
soul. And the life career of every in- 
dividual is largely determined by the 
interpretation put upon that magic word 
—success. 

It often happens that what we are 
wont to rejoice in as a grand success, 
when viewed in its true light, is a piti- 
able failure; and that which we are wont 
to deplore as a doleful failure, when 
scrutinized through the lens that sweeps 
the life immortal, is a radiant success. 

To be unsatisfied with present attain- 
ment, whether spiritual or material is, 
unquestionably, the surest guarantee for 
future acquisition. Aspiration is the 
very life-blood of progress. Higher and 
loftier conditions are the natural out- 
growth of well-regulated purpose and 
persistent effort. And there is nothing 
more deeply to be deplored than wasted 
energy, or genius left to slow decay from 
sheer disuse and inanition, unless, in- 
deed, it be energy and genius perverted 
and misdirected. 

Judging from observation, on all 
hands, it would seem that the chief end 
of man might be catechetically defined : 
“To aggregate wealth and enjoy it for- 
ever.” But, after all, is this gallant and 
all-pervading struggle after wealth, in 
itself, worthy of praise and emulation? 
What, for the most part, are the domi- 
nant feelings and motives that impel 
toward this eager pursuit after fortune? 
Is it, that through this instrumentality 
humanity may be lifted toward God; 
that human woe may be assuaged ; that 
tearful eyes may be made bright again; 
that sorrowing souls may be comforted; 
that life’s heavy burdens may be lifted 
from the overfreighted and careworn; 
that the widow’s toil may be lightened ; 
that the orphan’s pathway may be 
smoothed toward the Better Home; that 
the sufferer’s couch may be illumined 
with hope; that the prisoner may be re- 





claimed and set free; that the erring 
may be restored ; that spiritual manhood 
may be realized; that the moral mala- 
dies of society may be arrested and 
healed ; that homes may be provided for 
the homeless; that the young and help- 
less, left with none to call them by dear 
names, may taste the sweetness of earthly 
love ; that pure, human, divine goodness, 
which Christianity means and prophe- 
cies, may flow in beneficent streams of 
health and healing through every chan- 
nel of daily duty, and across every path- 
way of human career? In short, is it 
that the controlling aim and purpose of 
every aspiring soul may be baptized into 
fullest fellowship with the Spirit of Him 
who said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world” ? 

If the pursuit of wealth contemplated 
the furtherance of such objects as these, 
and not mere personal aggrandizement, 
which can, of itself, contribute no added 
happiness, then, indeed, might this eager 
competition be encouraged; for then 
would there be no jostling and pushing 
aside of the weaker in order to promote 
selfish ends. “In honor preferring one 
another,” would be the motto and watch- 
word. But we greatly fear, that in a 
majority of cases, ambitious desires, not 
lofty purposes, are the stimu/i to these 
frantic clutchings after the things of the 
world, which generally sound the death- 
knell to all home happiness and domes- 
tic peace, and greatly imperil the chances 
for spiritual growth. Valuable lives are 
worse than wasted in this unholy effort 
to conquer recognition. What fine art 
of management, what finesse of detail, 
what rank ingenuity of purpose, what 
splendor of activities, all developed and 
dissipated in a wild race after wealth! 
Panting souls miss their grandest possi- 
bilities in the heat and dust of the over- 
ardent chase ; forgetting the immutable 
fact that genuine happiness and true 
distinction are golden lights that follow 
in the wake of a life illumined with vir- 
tuous deeds, and not that ignis fatuus 
which men pursue in the shape of for- 
tunes. Souls that imprison wondrous 
powers, making mere magic-lanterns of 
themselves, in order, with meagre capi- 
tal, to project enormous shadows upon 
the flimsy canvas of fashionable life! 
They may, indeed, present a broad, glit- 
tering surface, but rude winds and 
stormy skies suddenly reveal the shallow 
depths of waters which cast up only mire 
and dirt. Even a fair competence soon 
becomes tame and unsatisfactory, and 
desire swells into an insatiable longing 
for something still grander ; something 
that will bring radiant renown, and pre- 
sently comes the sad sequel of a 

‘*Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
And falis on the other side.” 

The devices employed to insuré a has- 
tily gotten wealth too often sap and un- 
dermine character. And the solid and 
substantial, the true and the pure, must 
ever survive the mere fanciful and super- 
ficial, the crass and the earthly. We 
may well pause and inquire, “Does it pay 
to sacrifice so much to the mere acquisi- 
tion of wealth?” Is wealth the measure 
of excellence? Nay; the fact seems to 
be that the world’s best and grandest 
souls are seldom heard from while they 
live, and genuine virtue, in this life, 
must trudge over many a brake and 
bramble, sighing as she goes. To love 
truth better than wealth or distinction 
is to be heroic. It i e pure of heart, 
the high of intelleet, "the regal of soyl 
that always regard the simple question 
of right. The aim of every true life is 
not a conspicuity that brings a pleasing 
echo to one’s self, but those virtuous ac- 
tivities which awaken sweet music in the 
hearts of others, 








Self-forgetfulness and earnest fidelity 
to duty may prove a crucifying test to 
the eclat which the world reserves for her 
opulent devotees, but self-sacrifice is the 
foundation stone for something better 
than mere ephemeral renown. It is the 
embryonic development of virtues and 
honors that go to the funeral of him 
whose life they have adorned. It is the 
chrysalis of a posthumous fame which 
shall flutter into earthly life and radi- 
ance, just at the moment that its happy 
possessor flutters into heavenly life and 
rapture. It is not wealth, it is not posi- 
tion that can confer real honor upon any 
man; but as has been well said, “ A 
man’s own life is the true university that 
should confer honors upon him.” And it 
does pay to live well, to live utterly, to 
live heaven even here on earth. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
GROWTH IN GRACE. 





BY THE REY. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


(FIRST PAPER.) 


HE lower forms of life are not char- 
acterized by voluntaryism. The cur- 
rent-bush grows on all sides where you 
put it, if you have any respect to the con- 
ditions of its life, but it is absolutely 
without the principle of voluntariness. 

The sponge, if it be an animal, is tied 
to one spot, opens and shuts its porous 
mouths in a very mechanical way. Its 
powers of assimilation are scarcely a 
whit above those of the commonest vege- 
table. However, as we ascend through 
the rising grades of life, we find volun- 
tariness down where sensation dawns, 
and the very mollusk can move from one 
spot to another, and shows some dawn of 
appreciation as to conditions more or less 
favorable to its own comfort and growth. 

This principle of voluntaryism rapidly 
increases as we ascend until, in man, 
considerations arise far above the mere 
senses and instincts, and even percep- 
tions, so that the being is responsive to 
considerations which do not touch the 
animal nature—such considerations as 
are addressed purely to the spiritual na- 
ture. 

Voluntaryism applies in a very limited 
way to animal life in comparison to that 
life which lies in the region above mere 
sensation. And when we mount up to 
the realms of the spiritual, here the com- 
mand to grow applies in the fullest force. 

To enlarge upon the principle of the 
life-given, this is the duty; this is the 
privilege. ‘Grow in grace,” is the com- 
mand of the Spirit given through the 
apostle, “ Growth”—it is a figure full of 
meaning. Here are gradualness, symme- 
try, quietness. 

Grow in grace—it is evidently a grad- 
ual process. It involves time, patience, 
cate, painstaking. There is no such 
thing as leaping at results and catching 
them at a bound in this higher region of 
experience. Men, by a sudden stroke ot 
fortune, may suddenly speculate them- 
selves into the possession of great out- 
ward riches. The atomic theory is cer- 
tainly true here—the soul-life does not 
touch these things; there is no actual 
contact; no real possession—they never 
get into the soul and constitute a part of 
its actual being. 

There cannot, therefere, be in the soul 
any parallel to these quick rewards of 
speculation in the grosser things of sense. 
These last come and go, are hooked on 
and off, because they are not really man’s, 
and can never be made a part or essence 
of his being. 

But the process which takes in truth, 
which widens out the horizon of the 
spirit, which assimilates its life more and 
more to the life of Christ must be a very 
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gradual process indeed. In the literal 

‘body physiologists tell us that it requires 
seven years to take up and carry out all 
the old particles and fill their places by 
those which are fresh and new. 

And would it be reasonable to expect 
that growth in that which is to be im- 
mortal would be any morerapid? Rather 
should we not expect from all analogism, 
that the process would be slower still? 

The process of taking up old motives, 
casting them out, and supplying their pla- 
ces with those which are heaven-born and 
angel-brought; the task of going over 
the vast ground occupied by the affections, 
untwisting the tendrils, straightening 
that which has become old and set, lift- 
ing up and pruning all this matted mass, 
and daily refixing and tying the way- 
ward limbs which perversely detach 
themselves from the heavenly trellis; the 
business of daily drawing back the flee- 
ing things of the world to come, and 
putting them in the scales to show by 
comparison how light and vain these 
present things are, in order that the 
judgment may compare aright ; the daily 
and hourly rebendings of a stiff and stub- 
born will, so that it may stand up by the 
inflexible rule of the divine requirements ; 
all these exercises, and many more, which 
growth implies are not done in a day, and 
the impetuosity which seeks rapid results 
will certainly, sooner or later, have its 
temporary show at the expense of solidity 
and permanent future growth. 

Such a temper speculates in a region 
where speculation is utterly inadmissible. 
It imperils the whole capital in order to 
lay its hands upon a present usurious 
rate of interest. 

Patience is, perhaps, required nowhere 
more than just here in order that there 
shall be entire sincerity ; in order that there 
shall be no outward show which is not 
the result of thorough, solid, honest de- 
velopment; in order that there be no “air 
holes” in a man’s spiritual nature betray- 
ing those who would trust themselves on 
a surface which is not braced up to the 
very level by the under-current of a full 
and well sustained character. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
A, AND B. 


BY ‘* THEODORE,” 


WO young men walked past my door 
on a beautiful Sabbath afternoon 
who may be regarded as types of two 
classes. Each was about sixteen years of 
age. Both enjoyed the best advantages, 
and had every encouragement to work 
for a high aim. 

A. passed by with a firm, manly step, 
carrying in his hand his Bible, hastening 
out to a mission field a mile or two from 
town. Some two years ago he had taken 
his stand as a servant of Christ, and from 
that day he has been steadfast in his 
Christian life and is always ready for 
work when called to it. His personal 
habits are such as commend him to the 
respect and confidence of those who 
know him. He seems to realize that life 
is a glorious privilege, and that time is 
to be made a stepping-stone for eternity. 


It is not difficult to believe that he will | 


be a blessing in the world while he re- 
mains in it, and will leave it better than 
he found it. 

B. walked along a few moments after 
A. had passed. His step was leisurely 
and uncertain. In one hand he twirled 
a light cane of bamboo, with a bone 
handle or head. In the other hand he 
carried, between thumb and forefinger, a 
half-smoked cigar, which was raised to 
his lips, and after a puff or two had been 
taken was again lowered. He was evi- 
dently out on a “Sunday saunter,” ready 
to accept any invitation to turn in and 





loaf with any who desired his society. 
Two deadly companions are evidently 
intimate with B.—Idleness and Self-In- 
dulgence, These readily lead one who 
gives himself up to their influence into 
the society of the depraved and vicious. 
B, is the representative of a host of 
young men, whom we see on every side, 
who are heading in a dangerous direc- 
tion. They are living for pleasure and 
not for God, and so are dead while they 
live. It is very hard to reach such per- 
sons with gospel influences. They say, 
“T have need of nothing,” and se care 
not to receive God’s gift, much less to 
make sacrifice in order to do God’s work. 

Parents in comfortable worldly circum- 
stances cannot be too careful in keeping 
their sons, while they are growing up, 
out of such associations. It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
“Endure hardness” was the advice of 
the apostle to one whom he dearly loved 
in his day, and parents who love their 
children now should not fail to repeat it. 
Happy the parents whose sons walk in 
the way in which A, is going. Sad the 
prospect before those parents whose chil- 
dren are following in the footsteps of B. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
RELICS. 


BY E. L. SOMERVILLE. 


ELICS of the Revolution ! An apron 
embroidered brilliantly on silk and 
worn by Mrs. John Hancock, of stately 
memory. A piece of her wedding dress, 
when as pretty Dorothy Quincy she gave 
her band to the brave man whose name 
heads the Declaration of Independence. 
A silver tea-set made by Paul Revere. 
A drum that was beaten at the battle of 
Lexington. An old musket that made 
deadly havoc at the same, poised stea- 
dily, and aimed truly, by a staunch min- 
ute man who afterwards bore it through 
the long war and brought it home to be- 
come a children’s children’s treasure and 
delight. 

All these and many more trophies of 
other days I saw in Boston with reverent 
eyes that were fain to linger. How holy 
the commonest household utensils seemed 
in the halo that time and patriotic feel- 
ing had cast over them! Churns and 
spoons, and pitchers and bowls, chairs 
and tables, and curtains, and drawers, 
were gazed on by this generation with a 
tenderness and sympathy with the past 
such as they had never known before. 
All over the land, as the different centen- 
nials come, these things and these phases 
of feeling will be repeated. We will 
grow into a kindlier regard for all the 
living through our gentle memories of 
the dead. 

But it was not to write of relics from 
this view only that I began. The thought 
that clung to me as I walked from room 
to room among these traditions of a cen- 
tury was this: How frail weare! How 
soon we pass away! Our work, our busy 
days, our cares, our anxieties will soon 
be at an end; others will come to 
follow us. The unfinished robe will drop 
from our fingers ; the pen will pause on 
the written page; the last step will be 
taken. But these things around us— 
mere things—will stand and abide just as 
they are long after we have left the stage 
of active life. The cups and saucers we 
use, the books we read, the pictures we 
love will be relics to those who have 
loved us, by and by 

Are we then less énduring than the 
material work of our hands? Is spirit less 
than matter? No. Thespirit that informed 
the fathers and mothers of the Revolution 
invests our land to-day. It is living and 
throbbing in us and in our schools and 
homes, But for the living spirit the rel- 





ics of the Revolution would be dumb and 
voiceless indeed. It is worth while to 
take care of the quality of our work; to 
do our least things well. Once begun, 
by whomsoever, work goes on, and results 
stand, 
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“I BEGGED AND I BEGGED.” 


BY MRS, NELLIE EYSTER, 





66 I AM full of curiosity to know what 

my boys will say to me to-day,” 
said an enthusiastic young teacher to me 
on the morning of the Sabbath succeed- 
ing that of our International Lesson upon 
“The Widow’s Mite.” “TI tried with all 
my skill to impress the central truth of 


‘that lesson upon their hearts, and we 


agreed that to-day each one of them 
should whisper in my ear, so softly that 
none but I could hear, what good thing 
he had done during the week for Jesus’ 
sake.” She was going to her class, in one 
of the largest Primary schools in the city, 
as we stood for a minute by the wayside 
chatting. 


“T never knew my boys listen so 
reverently as they did last Sunday,” she 
continued; “ nor was I ever more thor- 
oughly in earnest. Oh, it is delightful 
to be so much absarbed in one’s theme 
that all else is forgotten ! I’ll repeat their 
‘whispers’ to you when we meet again,” 
and with a face radiant with anticipation 
she hurried onward. 

A few days later we met, when my 
countenance, if it fairly reflected the joy 
which flooded my heart, should have 
“shone,” while hers was the embodiment 
of gloom and disappointment. 

= think,” she said, “of my class 
of ten, but one, and he the smallest and 
most ignorant of all, had a whisper for 
me: ‘I bought a pretzel and gave it to 
another boy, and nobody knows it but 
him and me and you and Jesus,’ breathed 
the darling so low I could scarcely hear 
him, while the rest carelessly laughed and 
said they had forgotten all about it. My 
love and labor went for nothing. I am 
greatly discouraged, and do you wonder?” 

f course she was, and who is not that 
expects bud, blossom and fruit before the 
germ of the seed has even had time to 
sprout, and so I said: 

“T might not have wondered but that 
I have had within an hour a proof of the 
Great Teacher’s promise, ‘They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.’ Three years 

o I had a class of one hundred and 
fitty little ones, of whom I was sole 
teacher and superintendent. I loved 
them with all my heart, and to devise 
some new entertainment and instruction 
for them each recurring Sabbath became, 
in one sense, my highest ambition. Dur- 
ing our session they hung upon my words 
and illustrations with the eagerness of 
hungry birds, but away from me they 
gave no evidence that I could see or hear 
that my little sermons did more than 
amuse and divert them for the time being. 
I have wept myself heart-sick with the 
futility of all my plans for their conver- 
sion, only to feel more and more my sol- 
emn responsibility as a prayerful seed 
sower. 

“One afternoon of a bright Sabbath in 
early summer I chose for my object-lesson 
an acorn and its cup. After analyzing 
with the utmost minuteness the color, 
texture and shape of the acorn, and the 
overlapping scales of its beautiful cup, I 
cut it in half and exposing its germ de- 
tailed the wonderful growth of an im- 
mense oak with its spreading branches 
and millions of acorns, and all the pro- 
duct of just one such seed as that we 
werethen examining. It was ‘missionary 
Sunday,’ and in my application of the 
lesson, I taught that each child was a 
missionary whenever he or she planted 
an acorn of truth, of love, of self-denial 
or forgiveness in their own or any one’s 
heart for Jesus’ sake. ‘Now tell me,’ 
I concluded, ‘when again we meet, who 
of you has planted an acorn.’ 

“T had been shopping the following 
Tuesday, and passing one of our public 
schools during a recess, a chubby boy, all 
rosy cheeks and fatness espied and ran to 
greet me. 

“*Well, Rob, have you been having 





“* Yes, teacher ;*but I want to tell you 
how I tried to plant an acorn,’ he said, 
his words tumbling out so rapidly in his 
eagerness I could scarcely distinguish 
them. ‘You know Mr. B., who lives 
on the corner of our street? He’s got a 
garden and big tomato vines. Every 
Sunday he digs and hoes in his garden, 
and everybody says it is very bad, but no 
one liked to tell himso. When I went 
home from Sunday-school last time I 
heard, just as I came to his fence, such a 
poundin’ and a poundin’ that I peeped 
through and saw Mr. B. was hammerin’ 
wood. Icrep’ through a brokin’ palin’ near 
by and stood right facin’ him. He looked 
up and said, 

“ Well, Robbie, is that you?” 

“T said, ‘ Yes, sir. What’s you makin’?’ 

“A frame for my vines to climb on.” 

“<«Then,teacher,I was awful scared when 
I began; but I begged him to please not 
do it on God’s holy day, for I told him it 
made God so sorry when we didn’t ’bey 
him, ’cause he loved us so. I begged and 
begged ’till he got mad and told me to go 
home; but after that for all,’ and Rob’s 
eyes danced with exultation, ‘he quit 
poundin’ and went into the house. Did 
I do right, teacher ?’ 

“ Kissing the little missionary and com- 
mending his zeal, I passed on wondering 
if it was really possible that my little 
pupil had sown a seed. 

“T knew Mr. B. asa man of high culture, 
and a musician of rare skill; but also as 
a man of reserved manners, unsocial 
habits, and who boasted that he feared 
neither God nor man. Soon after, he 
with his family left our city, nor have I 
since thought of-him. 

“This morning I was in Mr. Sear’s store, 
when he handed me a sheet of written 
music, ssying, ‘Here is a new arrange- 
ment of’ ‘“‘ As the hart panteth after the 
water brook,” by our former townsman, 
Mr.B. Heisagenius, Do you remem- 
ber him?’ 

““T do. Where is the poor fellow ”” 

“* Living in Washington, and I am told 
one of the most devoted Christian work- 
ers in Trinity Church. Strange, is it 
not? ’Tis said he owes his conversion 
toachild. If that’s true, the child has 
been allowed to do a great work.’ 

“T trembled so much I could hardly 
stand, for I felt certain that little Rob’s 
artless ‘I begged and I begged’ was the 
arrow that entered his soul. Who but 
God knows when the reproductive power 
of that acorn will cease. Itis a singular 
coincidence I have been telling you, but 
it has come just ‘in the nick of time.’ 
Shall we not labor on with unabated 
energy and zeal? for how know you 
what wonderful leaven the watching 
Lord may not have hidden away even in 
your little boy and his pretzel. Only be 
content to leave the ‘increase’ with 
him.” 





. For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE BOOKS WE ARE MAKING. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


E are not many of us book-makers 

by trade, yet we are all doing some- 
thing in this way even when we think 
the least about it. A writer once made 
the computation that we talk, on an 
average, about five hours a day. An 
ordinary public speaker will get over 
about fifteen octavo pages an hour. So 
we may reasonably put down a week’s 
conversation at five hundred and twenty- 
five pages, quite a respectable volume as 
to size. With regard to the substance, 
that must depend upon what we make it. 
One almost trembles to think that in 
threescore years and ten he would have 
talked off a library of three thousand six 
hundred and forty volumes ! 

This is not a mere fanciful calculation. 
The words we speak are really all written 
down and the volumes sealed up, to be 
opened when the last seal shall be broken 
and all the books opened. There will be 
time enough then for millions of such 
libraries to be opened and read before 
the great assembly. No one will need to 
hasten away to his merchandise or his 
unreaped acres, for “time shall be no 
longer.” No one will offer the fruitless 


prayer, “I pray thee have me excused.” 
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No wonder that “ many will awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” False 
friends will hide their heads as their 
hollowness is exposed. Frauds never 
dreamed of here will come to light to the 
everlasting confusion of those who plan- 
ned them, So many idle, frivolous, cen- 
sorious pages will bring a blush to the 
cheek and cause the head to droop. 

Sut there will be a more fearful interest 
still associated with these opened books, 
lying there in the last sunlight. “ By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, or by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” And 
very justly, for ‘“‘out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” There 
is no evidence that grace dwells in a 
heart, where the lips never speak of the 
things of God.” 

“‘ How forcible are right words !” How 
fair the record that will be revealed, 
perhaps on some very humble books! 
“Sweeter than the honey-comb” are the 
words of those in whose lips only the 
law of kindness dwells. 

But it will be our own record in which 
we shall feel the deepest concern. So 
many pages we should long to blot. So 
many sins of the tongue that shall rise 
up against us. So much evil that has 
flowed from our hasty words. There they 
will all stand,—those whom we should 
have helped on the heavenly way, hin- 
dered in it, perhaps turned aside from it 
forever. Oh, how can we stand there in 
the light of eternal purity and face such 
a record? 

How shall we praise God’s name for- 
ever if in that hour we can challenge 
the assembled universe with that blessed 
word, ‘Who is he that condemneth? 
It is Christ that died” ! 





; For The wanday-School Times, 
ROCKING-CHAIR CHRISTIANS. 


BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


\ E cannot tell when or where rock- 
ing chairs were invented, but we 

do know that a certain class of persons 

regard them with great partiality. 

Some years ago a young minister was 
sent to a mission field in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania for four weeks. On his 
return from that field he complained of 
the hardships which he encountered, and 
among others mentioned the fact that he 
had not been able to find a “ rocking- 
chair’ in all his sojourn and service. 
Would it not have been cruel to send 
the man back to such a field, “in 
all the bounds of which he could not find 
a rocking-chair” ? 

When a boy, I saw in the neighborhood 
of my house a man who had taken a 
rocking-chair out to his barn-yard, in 
order that he might enjoy the greatest 
ease and comfort when at his work. I 
remember that he was, by common con- 
sent, voted the laziest and most shiftless 
man in all that region. His rocking- 
chair was the subject of comment and 
merriment on all sides. 

Have we not in the Church of to-day 
too many rocking-chair Christians? The 
great question with a large number is not 
where and how they can do the greatest 
good for the cause of Christ, but where 
und how they can secure the most com- 
modious “rocker” for their own ease and 
comfort.’ 

We see quite a variety of rocking- 
chairs for the Church. There is the 
‘** Pastoral Rocker,” well cushioned and 
roomy, in which the minister may find 
ease—the rocking-chair which the young 
minister failed to find in the mountains, 
Some churches take pains to seeure such 
a chair for their pastor, and occasionally 
the pastors don’t object to it. There is 
another style for the elders and other 
officers of the church, and this seems to 
be in great demand. 

The most common form is that which 
is used by the members generally. There 
are few congregations in which a large 
proportion of rocking-chair Christians 
may not be found. 





~~ ‘Tilustrating the Lesson “The New Birth.” 


Hymn by Rev. J. B. Arcutnson. 





THE NEW BIRTH. 
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Music by W. 8S. MarsHAt. 
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On their easy, rock-a-by resting places 
God’s children are reposing while the 
cry for “laborers in the vineyard” and 
“workmen that need not to be ashamed,” 
is heard on every side. Let every be- 
liever who finds himself in a rocking- 
chair of ease and self-indulgence make 
haste to get out of it and gird himself 
for work and seek to be a hero in the 
strife. 

It would not be a harsh judgment if 
we should say that not one-tenth of the 
professing children of God are making 
daily, aggressive efforts for the world’s 
conversion. The other nine-tenths are 
resting in their rocking-chairs. A few 
days ago I was told of a town of 10,000 
population, having large Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist and other 
churches. Three. miles from that town 
a missionary found a whole community, 
in which not one person was a professing 
Christian. A large number of families 
were willing and eager to form a Sunday- 
school. The missionary went to the city 
and tried from church to church to get 
some one to leave his rocking-chair and 
go out on the Sabbath and take charge of 
the school. His efforts were all in vain 
until he reached one old infirm man, who 
was not indulging in the rocking-chair. 
Surely scores of church members, out of 
the hundreds in that city, should be ready 
for prompt service in such a field in an- 
swer to such a call. 

We rejoice in one thing which is said 
to distinguish the converts brought into 
the Church under Moody and Sankey, 
namely, that they are zealous for the 
conversion of others, 

May the day soon come when the 
Church shall break or burn her rocking- 
chairs, nor once sit down at ease until 
the world is won for Christ ! 





THE BOY THAT SINGS AND 
WHISTLES. 


BY REY. EDWARD A. RAND, 


WATCHED him one March day. He 

was riding on a load of barrels. On 
the barrels, I say ; catch him to be found 
in one! This irrepressible element of 
society, who can easily hoop it? One of 
the followers of the sled was a clumsy 
black and white dog, playing lazily with 
a stick proffered by a second boy on the 
sled. hen was the boy that sings and 
whistles ever known to be very far from 
a dog? If you don’t see any dog you may 
be sure our hero is not very far from one, 
and any moment you may expect some 
awkward, burly, four-footed creature to 
go tumbling between your legs and you 
go tumbling on top of him. The boy 
that sings and whistles is in sympathy 
with everything that can make a noise. 
Somehow there is an instinctive feeling 
of companionship between him and every 
talkative bobolink, every shrieking par- 
rot, and in this case with a big-hearted, 
blundering dog. If he could make as 
much noise on the “Fourth” as the be- 
wildering cannons that blaze and bang 
away, he would celebrate the rest of the 
year as a conqueror. Our hero was soon 
off the load of barrels. When was he 
ever known to stay two minutes abso- 
lutely in the samie spot? A photographer 


would find it hard to surprise him long | 


enough in one place to level his camera 
at him and barrel up his image. There 
is steam power in him, but he is not one 
of your stationary engines. He was 
built for a locomotive. it will be all the 
worse for society if it don’t find a track 
for him to run in, I said he was off the 
sled, He was cutting round that load of 
barrels like a wild Indian, chasing one 
of his companions, His next move was 
into a snowdrift, not in the regular or- 
thodox way, but heels over head. To 
save my life I couldn’t go as he did, but 
for odd gyrations he was made. As he 
came out of a mass of snow said I, “ Are 
= the boy that sings?” He looked up. 

he sun shone on his quick bright eye 
and the white teeth between the parted 
lips. “ Yes.” Of course some sort of a 
musical snowbird you would expect from 





that winter-drift. The last I saw of him 


he was pushing the sled of barrels across 
the bare horse-car track. I can’t say 
that his small arms made the sled go, but 
he was willing to push. 


Now, what shall be done with the boy 
that sings and whistles? Sometimes the 
streets are thick with these little fellows, 
whole flocks of — gerne 5 shout- 
ing, leaping, laughing, pitching, wrest- 
lime. The fact ts aneh a boy is good for 
a good deal. Devils don’tsing—gloomy, 
melancholy souls. Those made to be the 
Lord’s own, sing. That boy is good for 
something in spite of the croakings of 
bald-headed uncles and maiden aunts; 
good to start, and stir, and push things, 
to make alive and keep alive. He may 
be in the Sabbath-school, and sometimes 
he is anywhere but there on Sunday. He 
is whooping over a pile of lumber, whist- 
ling the last hand-organ tune on a wharf, 
or singing lustily as his wiry arms pull 
a wherry to his n “Canaan” across 
the river. Catch him though for the 
Sunday-school if you can, for sometimes 
he is as difficult to take as a bird by put- 
ting salt on its tail. Catch him by the 
same bait by which he attracts others. 
Ask him to come to your house and 
you'll havesome nicesongs forhim. When 
there you can’t use the “Old Hundred” 
at the first bait, start with something he 
is used to, like “ Nelly Bly” or “ Rally 
round the flag, boys.” That will take 
with him. Then shade off into something 
serious. It may take two evenings, but 
eventually you can put in a sweet Sab- 
bath-school song, and ten to one before 
long he will be singing “ Old Hundred.” 
I can see the roguish face that the March 
sun shone on, turned up reverently now in 
the singing of the “ Songs of Zion.” It 
is a straight track afterward up to thin 
useful and beautiful. I hear that musi- 
cal voice singing away on through the 
coming years. And as we look up how 
many that have won to Christ the way- 
wardners of a young life, can catch, as 
their eyes fill with tears, those rich sweet 
tones among the doxologies of the re- 
deemed! Never despise or despair of the 
boy that sings and whistles.— The Sun- 
day-School World. 
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LESSON XXX. 
(For Sunday, July 25th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE NEW BIRTH. 





TEXT: John 3:7-17. 


Marvel not that I L tell 
nald unto tnee, Ye must | heavenly things’ ain 
be born again. 13 And no man hath 

s, The wind b'oweth | ascended up to seaven, 
where it listeth, and thou | but he that came @0% 


belleve, if I tell you o/ 


hearest thesound thereof. | from heaven. ¢ ve 4 i 
but canst not tell whence | Son of Man Aa hich 
it cometh, and whither | heaven. 


it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit 

%. Nicodemus answered 
and said unto him, How 
can these things be ? 


14. Andas Moses lifted 
up the serpent In the wil 
derness even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up: 

15. That whosoever be- 

>» Jesus answered ! lieveth in’ him should 
and said unto him, Art } not perish, but have eter- 
thou a master of Israel, | nal life 
and knowest not these 16. For God so loved 
things ? the world, that he gave 

11. Verily, verily, T | his only begotten 8 n, 
Say unto thee, We speak | that whosoever believeth 
that we do know, and | in him should not perish, 
testify that we have seen: | but have everlasting ‘ife. 
and ye receive not our 17. For God sent not 
witness, his Son into the world to 

1:2. If T have told you | condemn the world; but 
earthly things, and ye be- | that the world through 
lieve not, how shall ye | him might be saved, 








ITH the Golden Text let the class recite 
W verses 14-16. Read fromthe beginning 
of the chapter to the end of verse 21, which 
comprises the whole of the night interview 
of Nicodemus with Jesus. The passage is 
one of the richest, most important and most 
instructive contained in the Bible, and pre- 
sents a brief view of the entire gospel and 
of the way of salvation. In it we have the 
wondrous love of God, the mission of Christ, 
the work of the Spirit, the depravity of man, 
the necessity of regeneration, the nature and 
power of faith, the kingdom of God and 
eternal life, all set forth by the unerring 
Teacher himself. The central idea of the 
discourse is the new birth, which forms the 
topic of the lesson for the day. 

THE CONNECTION, 


After the wedding festival Jesus, his 
mother, his brethren and his disciples left 
Cana and came to Capernaum, whence, after 
a short stay, they went up to Jerusalem to 
keep the passover. While there he cleansed 
the temple of the traders and money changers 
who had desecrated the place by their traffic, 
held discourses with the Jews, performed 
a number of miracles, and made many dis- 
ciples. Among those who had been pro- 
foun lly impressed by his wonderful works 
was Nicodemna, aman of prominence, being a 
member of the Sanhedrim, and a master in 
Israel. He, anxious, earnest, and sincere, 
but timid and unwilling publicly to commit 
himeelf, or to incur the odium of his asso- 
ciates, came to Jesus secretly by night, and 
Jesus received him. Who ever sought him 
and was rejected? This night scene is one 
of the most interesting and important inci- 
dents connected with our Lord’s first public 
visit to Jerusalem. Although Nicodemus 
came alone and during the night, through 
fear of the Jews, still it is quite probable 
that some of the disciples were present; at 
least from the vivid and minute account 
given of the conversation we may infer the 
presence of John. Nicodemus was dvubtless 
desirous of learning something more about 
Jesus and his doctrine, and with commend- 
able humility an? docility of disposition 
says, ‘ We know thou art a teacher sent 
from God.” Jesus replies to the state of his 
mind rather than to his words, as he had 
done formerly in th> case of Nathankel, and 
spoke to him of the nature and necessity of 
the new birth as indispensable to under- 
standing or entering into the kingdom of 
God. This greatly puzzled and perplexed 
his hearer, who, though an intelligent and 
consi-tent Pharisee, was totally unacquainted 
with inwa d and spiritual religion. To al- 
lay his astonishment and further enlighten 
his mind, Jeans gives the illustrations on the 
subject which form the subject of 

THE LESSON, 

in which we have the necessity and nature 
of the new birth illustrated, ignorance and 
unbelief rebuked, the character and claims 
of Jeans asserted, and eternal life promised 
to all who believe on him. 

I. The Necessity and Nature of the 

New Birth lliustrated. (vy 7-8.) 

Jesus having already stated to Nicodemus 
that in order to enter the kingdom of God 
it was necessary for a man to be born from 
above, to be born of the Spirit, again re- 
- the important statement, “‘ Ye must be 

rm again,” a necessity arising out of the 
nature of the case, for “that which is born 








of the flesh is flesh,” and can apprehend, 
sympathize with, or enjoy only the things 
which pertain to the present life and 
scene of things. In order that we may have 
and enjoy communion with God, engage in 
his service here, or be fit for his presence 
hereafter, we must be changed in the spirit 
of our minds and be renewed in his image. 
To enjoy the light we must have an open 
eye, and to be regaled with pleasant music we 
Must possess an open ear, So to perceive and 
participate in spiritual things we must pos- 
sess spiritual life, and that comes from God 
alone. Torelieve the perplexity of Nicodemus 
on this subject, and to show that the mys- 
tery which hangs over it does not lessen its 
reality, the great Teacher uses an analogy, 
suggested possibly by the fact that the same 
word in Greek means “wind and spirit.” 
The wind blows, we hear the sound, but 
we know not whence it comes or whither it 
goes. The points in the analogy are spe- 
cially the sovereignty of its movement, 
“where it listeth ;” the inscrutability of its 
operation, we know not whence or whither ; 
the reality of its presence and power, we 
hear the sound thereof. So in reference to 
the work of the Spirit. (a) He is sovereign in 
all his ways, working where, when.and how 
it pleaseth him. God’s Spirit is free, “ di- 
viding to every man severally as he will.” 
(1 Cor. 12: 11.) 

(6) He is incomprehensible in the mode of 
his operations. We cannot tell how he 
works upon the human heart in inspiring, 
quickening, awakening, renewing and sanc- 
tifying it, but we are his workmanship and 
his temples. He dwells in us, abides with 
us, and works in us the good pleasure of his 
will. The work of the Spirit is indeed a 
great mystery, but it is a glorious fact. 


(c) His influence is felt and manifestly by 
the results produced in the hearts and lives 
of all who are the subjects of his life-giving 
agency. His power is sometimes gentle as 
a summer breeze, drawing, winning, leading 
the soul gradually but surely into the king- 
dom. Sometimes it is terrible as the fierce 
tornado, humbling every lofty imagination, 
inducing deep convictions of sin, awakening 
agonizing fears of future wrath, and forcing 
the sinful soul, like the stricken jailer, or the 
pierced thousands at Pentecost, to cry out, 
“What must I do to be saved?” In every 
case the regeneration of a human soul is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Spiritual life is 
not the result of any act of our own will or 
derived from a pious ancestry, but is pro- 
duced in us by the Holy Spirit of God. 
(Psl. 51: 10-12; Ezek. 36: 27; Rom. 8: 9.) 
Il. Ignorance and Unbelief Rebuked. 

(v. 9-12.) 


Nicodemus, as a Jew, accustomed to at- 
tach great importance to the fact of descent 
from Abraham ; and, as a Pharisee, regard- 
ing forms and ceremonies and external ob- 
servances as essential to religion, failed still 
to apprehend the meaning of Jesus, and ad- 
mitting the necessity and possibility of this 
spiritual change, he asks, How it can be? 
In what way can this birth from above be 
produced? Jesus first censures his ignor- 
ance. From his age, station and privileges 
he should hate known something of these 
things. He had the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures with which, as a masterin Israel, he 
should have been acquainted, and there 
he might have learned that God requires a 
spiritual homage and service. David and 
ail the prophets spake of the coming of this 
spiritual kingdom. (Jer. 31: 31-83; Ezek. 
11:19; Isa. 54: 138; John 6: 45.) If Nico- 
demus was blamed for his lack of knowl- 
edge, what must our guilt be if we neglect 
our superior advantages and multiplied 
sources of information—the completed 
Word of God and all the ordinances of his 
house? Jesus also rebukes his unbelief. He 
solemnly says that he spake of what he 
knew and testified what he had seen. He 
knew all things pertaining to his own king- 
dom and the needed qualifications to enter 
it. He came forth from the Father to make 
known his will. He speaks of his own per- 
sonal knowledge as the Teacher sent from 
God in whom Nicodemusg professed his faith, 
and yet he did not receive the very testi- 
mony he had come avowedly to obtain. 

If he received not a statement of what 
comes within the range of human experi- 
ence, the more simple and elementary doc- 
trines of regeneration and a spiritual life, 
which are matters of human consciousness, 
how could he apprehend the higher truths 
and profounder mysteries of the kingdom 
relating to the divine plans and purposes 
and to his own divine nature? If he tailed 
to realize the fact of a new spiritual life and 
its manifestations on the earth, how could 
he comprehend its heavenly origin or its 


‘glorious issues in heaven? The great truths 


of the kingdom are to be simply received 
by faith, and can neither be discovered nor 
fully understood or explained by reason. 
Things that are revealed belong to us and 
to our children. Secret things belong to 
God. (Deut, 29: 29.) We must all enter 
the kingdom as little children, 





III. The Character and Claims of 


Jesus Asserted. (y. 13-15.) 


Jesus proceeds further to instruct, the now 
silent wondering and thoughtful inquirer, 
who deeply feels the justice of the rebuke 
he has received. 

He assures him that no man can give the 
information sought, save only He who is 
both “Son of God” and “Sen of man,” who 
had descended from heaven to earth. The 
Word, the Revealer, having been made flesh 
in order that he might dwell among men 
and enlighten and save them. That he was 
both the light and the life of men. The only 
source of either, and that a personal faith 
in him was indispensable to life. This he 
aptly illustrates by an allusion to an inci- 
dent in the history of Israel, which presents 
several striking points of analogy in the 
divine method of interposition in the matter 
of human salvation. The occasion, a perish- 
ing, helpless people; the origin, the mercy 
and love of God; the application, presented 
and to be looked to; the results all who 
looked lived. 

So the Son of man comes to a perishing 
world. Love to man brings him. He is 
raised on the cross, and all who believe on 
him are saved. Jesus is therefore not merely 
a “teacher sent from God” to reveal the 
truth of God to man, but a divine Saviour 
to die for our sins and bring us to God. 
He is not only a prophet to instruct our ig- 
norance, but a priest to atone for our guilt 
by the sacrifice of himself It is to a cruci- 
fied Christ every sincere seeker of salvation 
must look. (John 12: 32.) 


IV. Eternal Life Promised to all who 
believe in Christ. (vy. 16, 17.) 

All mankind are depraved and lost, perish- 
ing in their sins. There is no name given 
under heaven or among men by which he 
can be saved but the name of Jesus. He is 
a great Saviour, and is able to save even to 
the uttermost all that come unto God by 
him. God so loved a guilty, fallen world 
that he gave his only begotten Son to save it, 
Notice— 

1. The love of God. Divine love in the 
form of mercy toward the guilty is the 
source of all our hopes. The free, unmerited, 
wondrous love wherewith he loved us the 
only Fount of life. 

2. The gift of his love, his Son. Love 
is a giving grace and we may judge of the 
greatness of his love by the vastness of the 
gift. God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us. “He spared not his own Son but 
delivered him up for us all.” (Rom. 5: 8, 
and 8: 32; see also 1 John 3: 1, and 4: 10, 

3. The purpose of the gift. That sin- 
ners need not perish, that the world might 
be saved, and all who believe might have 
eternal life. God hath no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that they may turn 
from their ways and live. (Ezek. 33: 11.) 
He knows what perdition means and pro- 
vides that none need perish. 

4, Faith in Christ indispensable to 
the attainment of eternal life. Only he who 
looked to the brazen serpent was healed— 
so only he who believes in Jesus Christ is 
saved and has eternal life. The offer of the 
gospel is, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” The mission of 
Jesus Christ to our world is one of love, 
mercy and grace. He came not to condemn 
but tosave. He came to’save sinners. (1 
Tim. 1: 15; 1 John 8: 15.) 

REMARKS, 


1. The most important event in our 
lives is Our birth trom above. Has this 
change been produced in us? What evi- 
dence have we? Have we the Spirit of 
Christ? Even young children may give 
evidence that they are born of God. Let 
each teacher point out some characteristics 
of youthfuP piety and urge each to pray for 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. External advantages are valuable 
but do not constitute true religton. 
We may read the Bible, repeat a Catechism, 
sing hymns and know much about the his- 
tory of Jesus, and yet not know him as our 
Saviour. Nicodemus was a great man and 
a master in Israel, yet was wholly in dark- 
ness about spiritual things. 

3. A simple faith in Christ and his 
teachings brings tight and life to the 
soul. Unbelief is criminal and leads to 
darkness and death. Let us ever follow 
where Christ leads. He is the way, the 
truth and the life. 

4. The gospel not only saves from 
perdition, but secures eternal life. 
Every true believer has this life in him. 
His eternal salvation is sure. Christ was 
made perfect through sufferings that he 
might bring his many sons to glory, and he 
will bring them. He will give unto all his 
people eternal life. (John 10: 28.) 

5. It is our duty to tell all of the love 
of God and of the great gift of his love, 
and that Jesus has been raised up on the 
cross, that whosoever believeth on him might 
have eternal life, 
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Proofs for Teachers’ Study. 


To Seek and Save—Luke 19: 10. 
His Love—1 John 4:9. 10 

While Yet Sinners—Rom. 5:8. 
Gift of God—Eph. 2: 8. 

Brazen Serpent—Num. 21 : 4-9. 
True Sorrow—Isa 1:11-18 
Salvation for All—1 Tim. 2:1-6. 


NORMAL HINTS. 


p° not attempt to teach all in the selected 
verses of this lesson. It has been well 
said, “ If there were no other gospel left us 
but this sixteenth verse, that, if known and 
believed, might save the world.” Almost 
each word in it is a lesson in itself and needs 
to be explained and enforced. If all pri- 
mary teachers could succeed in printing 
that verse on every heart, using Christ’s own 
illustrations to aid the understanding, how 
many of his little ones might now “have 
everlasting life.” 

If itis desired to give the connecting link 
with former and future lessons tell of Jesus 
going to Jerusalem, to the first paseover in 
his ministry, and while there Nicodemus, a 
ruler, comes to him at night to talk with 
him about serving God. The same Nico- 
demus came again at evening, three years 
later, to the dead Christ. He had been lifted 
up, and Nicodemus’s loving hands helped to 
take the body down, wrap it with spices and 
perfumes and lay it away in the grave. 

If you choose to tell of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, call attention to the wind blow- 
ing the ribbons on little hats, fanning rosy 
faces, as it comes in at the open window. 
Can you see the wind? How do you know 
that it blows? Bring to the class a rose in 
bloom, with stem, leaves, and part of plant. 
Review the question and example of previ- 
ous lesson on the Father and the Son. Ex- 
plain how the perfume, which you cannot 
see, illustrates the Spirit. One int in 
Christ’s conversation is not for the children. 

If there is one teacher preparing this les- 
son who does not know by experience what 
is the new birth, who hath not everlasting 
life, will you stop and see the mild eye of 
Jesus looking into your soul, the _nail- 
marked Hand stretched out to you, and hear 
his gentle voice asking, “ Art thou a master 
(teacher) of Israel, and knowest not these 
things” ? Then, from a heart full in its new 
acceptance of his love, take this verse and 
in all its richness give it word by word to 
your waiting class; in this, as in every les- 
son, first asking with themhis help and bless- 
ing. Print each word distinctly on the 
board as given : 

For—The reason why Jesus came to earth. 

God—Who is he? Where is he? What 
is he? Call out answer; from the children, 
help them to remember his omnipresence. 
He is love. 

So—A little word, great in meaning as the 
heart of God. Can we measure the heavens? 
There are places in the ocean so deep no 
line can measure. This little word, when 
put with the next, no words can tell just 
how much it means, 

Loved—Go down to the children’s own 
experience; let them tell of something they 
love—a pet lamb, dog, bird, doll—then ask 
how much do you love your mother—more 
than the pet? How much does she love 
you? Were you ever sick and she feared 
you would die? did she seem to love you 
then? Who made your heart to love? Who 
helps your mother to love and care for you? 
Does he not love you more than she does? 
From individual love show that he cares 
for the orphan, the sick, and the heathen 
who care nothing for him. By steps take 
the child’s mind to remote things. 

The World—Not only the old Jews, the 
people at the wedding, the disciples, but 
me, you, everybody—God loved the whole 
world—*“ oh—SO much.” (A child’s most 
natural way of trying to tell the unutterable.) 

Now what did God do? . 

He—himself, not another. 

Gave—Not offered, not showed, but gave a 
free, perfect gift. Whose are all the precious 
birthday presents you have had? (A child 
would say, “My very own,”’—they soon 
know the meaning of personal property. ) 
So God gave his own to be the very own 
of every one. What did he give? 

His—His own, not another’s. 

Only begotten Son—his own Son,the only one. 
Some homes have only one little child ; don’t 
the parents watch and love that only one. If 
it dies doesn’t every one feel sorry for them, 
and say,sosadly,“They lost their only child” ? 
Was it because they weie willing he died ? 
God gave his only Son, to leave that beauti- 
ful heaven to come down and be a helpless 
baby. Question briefly on his poverty and 
self-denial. What was it all for? 


That whosoever—Who does that mean ?— 
anybody, everybody, the Jews, the heathen, 
little children, old men—who-so-ever, 
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Believeth in him—What is it to believe? 
Believe in whom ? . 

Should not perish—What is it to perish ? 

But have—Not the promise of something 
to come, not going to have, but have now. 

Everlasting—How long is that ? 

Life—Are you, allof youalive? Breath- 
ing, moving, thinking—all these little chil- 
dren have life. 

Will these bodies all have to die some 
time? Then it must have been some part 
which cannot die that Jesus talked about to 
Nicodemus. What is the part that need not 
perish but could have everlasting life ? 

Jesus was afraid that Nicodemus would 
not understand this, and by an old story that 
you know he taught the meaning of it. (If 
you are not apt at chalk drawing, every lady 
can “cut out;”’ thus a-similar lesson was 
taught which deeply interested the class. A 
serpent was cut of gilt paper, tongue and 
eyes touched with colors from a child’s 
“ paint-box,” and a cross cut of wood-colored 
paper. These were prepared at home; a 
long stroke on the board at the proper po 
in the story made an upright pole, and one 
pin held the paper serpent in its place. The 
cross was afterwards pinned up in the same 
way. This seems simple, but a little inge- 
nuity can teach a great lesson. It wassimply 
water which his will made wine, and he al- 
ways honorstheservant who, in humble ways, 
tries todo his work. If the class can do so, 
let them tell the story in answer to ques- 
tions; if not, relate it simply.) Tell of the 
suffering; all bitten; they knew they had 
sinned ; asked help of God; Moses prayed ; 
God answered ; help only from God. 

The people had one thing to do (write 
over the serpent), Look, Picture the weary 
faces, just strength to turn their eyes. 
Wasn’t it easy to do that? Suppose some 
one said, “Oh! that is no use,” then they 
must die. Would that be wise? But sup- 
pose they looked (write on the other side), 
Live. Read with the class, they repeating 
after you, Numbers 21:8, 9—then read 
Jesus’ words, verses 14, 15, of the lesson. 
How was Jesus “lifted up?” (Pin up the 
cross beneath the word) Live. (Go back to 
the verse, rub it out from the board and 
have class repeat it.) What one thing had 
the Jews to do? The result? Instead of 
pain, fever, death, they might live. In our 
verse there is one thing to be done. What? 
It was their bodies which were sick and 
ready to die; they looked and their bodies 
lived. With those Jesus came to save it 
was the soul sick of sin; the soul must be- 
lieve, then they should not perish. Would 
they be lost if they did not believe? Would 
God have given that dear Son to come and 
be “lifted up” if the world would not be lost 
withoutit? Whatshall they have who believe? 

Everlasting life ; forever in the presence of 
the dear Son “ lifted up” now to -his Father’s 
throne. Have Golden Text recited, and 
show that those who believe the only be- 
gotten Son shall become sons of the Father ; 
question upon former lesson, calling out the 
fact that they shall be heirs of glory and 
reign with Christ forever and ever. 


Have class repeat these verses after 
teacher. 
Boys: Why was His life sowondrous kind, 


Healing the sick, the lame, the blind? 


Girls: To show His love can enter in 
Sick souls, and cure disease of sin ; 

All: It was for me, for me. 

Boys: Why those nailed hands extended wide 
As on the cross my saviour died? 

Girls: Even the earth quaked as in fear, 
While Jesus hung pierced with a spear ; 

All: It was for me, fur me. 





DAILY HOME READINGS, 








Monday—John 3: 7-17. 
Tuesday— Romans 6 : 1-11. 
Wednesday—Psalm 51 : 10-19. 
Thursday—1 Cor. 2: 7-9. 
Friday—Mark 8 : 21-26. 
Saturday—1 Peter 1: 15-23. 
Sunday—Job 37 : 9-13. 


oocccees sereceeces 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 





(To be read in connection with the lesson. } 





BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 





There was a man,a wealthy Pharisee, 

Named Nicodemus—ruler of the Jews; 

A teacher, hence acquainted with the law 

And prophecies which spake concerning Christ. 
He also knew of John the Baptist’s work, 

For he, with others, messengers had sent 

Down to the Jordan to inquire of John 

About himself and He of whom he spake. 

He knew of John’s announcement of the Christ— 
Of all the Baptist's ministry had heard, 

And hearing wondered what it all could mean! 


While yet he wondered, Jesus had appeared 
Within the temple at Jerusalem, 

And overthrew the money-changers’ stands, 
And drove the sellers out, and said: “ Make not 
My Father’s house a house of merchandise :”’ 
He also taught, and miracles performed. 


What Nicodemus heard, or what he saw 
The Nazarene perform, we cannot know ; 





But on his mind impressions had been made 
That be who wrought so many mighty cures, 
And spake such words of wisdom at the feast, 
Was not (what all his fellow rulers said) 
Filled with fanaticism, zealot blind; 

Nor did he act like one who would deceive. 


Could this indeed be Christ, which was to come ? 
The long-looked for Messiah. Israel's king’ 

If this indeed were He, the Prince foretold— 
What new and higher truths would He unfold! 
What glorious kingdom would He usher in! 
Perhaps this stranger could the mystery solve; 
He may be poor without official rank, 

Without authority—but what of that, 

If He be what He really seems to be— 

One truly with Divine commi-sion clothed ?— 
So Nicodemus mused. Unsatisfied, 

He longed for furtner light—the truth to know. 


If he could only see the Man alone— 

A trouble this, not easily o’ercome: 

He knew what his companions all would say; 
He was not bold enough to face their scorn ; 
He was too timid to be seen with Christ; 

He dare not send for Him to be his guest: 

He dare not openly show Him respect; 

But he must see this Man of Galilee, 

Must have a private interview with’ Him, 
And so he came to Jesus in the night. 


*T was more than idle curiosity 

Which prompted Nicodemus thus to act 

There must have been within his honest breast 
An earnestness sincere, intense desire 

For further knowledge and enlightenment; 

A half awakened conscience, seeking peace: 
And though more noble far it would have been, 
And maniier, for him all danger to 

Haye braved, aud boldiy sought the Lord by day, 
We will withhold deserving blame from him, 
And listen to his converse with the Lord— 

In which out blessed Christ unfolds to him 
Redemption’s wondrous plan—how man is saved ; 
How God so loved the world He gave His Son, 
Of whom the lifted serpent was a type. 

O favored Pharisee! Alone with Christ! 

With Christ such conversation sweet enjoyed! 
With great timidity ye sought the way, 

Nor sought in vain; and all who seek shall find. 


How glad we are this midnight interview 

Was told to him who leaned on Jesus’ breast; 

Or by him heard with interest inteuse 

That he should record make that we might know 
The way into the kingdom of our God. 





Nicodemus: Rabbi, we know that Thou a 
teacher art, 
A teacher come from God. Such wondrous works 
As Thou hast wrought no human power could 
da 


oO 
The blind receive their sight, the sick are healed, 
The lame are made to walk, the deaf to hear. 
No learned scribe, or gitted Pharisee, 
Can speak such wisdom as we hear from Thee, 
No man such works of wonder can perform, 
Except the Lord our God abide with him. 


Jesus: Mistake me not, hear what I say to 


ee; 
Except a man be truly born again 
He cannot see the kingdom of the Lord! 


Nicodemus: How can a man be born when 
he is old? 


Jesus: I say to thee again—mark well my 
words! 

Yea, verily, except a man be born 
Of water, and the Spirit too, know ye 
He cannot entrance to the kingdom have! 
That which is born of flesh is also flesh ; 
That which is born of Spirit Spirit is; 
Then marvel not! ye must be born again ! 
Ye know the wind without doth surely blow, 
The sound thereof is plainly heard e’en now, 
But whence it came, and whither it doth go, 
Yecannot tell. E’en so it is with those 
Who live again—are of the Spirit born. 


Nicodemus: And how can these things be? 


Jesus: And dost thou teach 
In Israel and knowest not these things? 
Hast thou not read these words in prophecy ; 
“Clean water will I sprinkle upon you, 
And I will give a heart renewed to you, 
And I will put a spirit new within, 
Will take the stony heart away from you, 
And I will give to you a heart of flesh ’"— 
Have ye all law and prophecy searched out 
And still are ignorant of all these things” 
O Nicodemus. verily I say, 
We speak that we do know, and testify 
That we have seen, but ye receive it not: 
If I have told you thus of earthly things 
And still ye doubt, how then shall ye believe 
If I converse with you of heavenly things? 


No man hath yet ascended up to heaven, 

But He that first descended from the heaven, 
Even the Son of man which is in heaven. 

(1 am the Son of man, the Son of God! 

I came from heaven, and heaven I brought with 


me! 
And now this gospel I declare to you.) 


As Moses in the wilderness did lift 

The serpent up that all who looked might live, 
So must the Son of man be lifted up 

That whosoever will believe in Him 

Might have eternal life and perish not. 

For God so loved the world—the human race, 
He gave His Only, His begotten Son, 

That whosoe’er believeth in His Gift 

Should perish not but have eternal life: 

For God sent not His Son into the world 

To utter condemnation on the world, 

But the world through Him might be redeemed. 
He that believes on Him is not condemned ;: 
But whosoever will not believe on Him 
Already is condemned; because he hath 

Not in the name of Christ His Son believed. 





’Twas thus the Saviour 
truth; 

And Nicodemus heard the gospel plan ; 

Nor heard in vain. The seed on good ground fell. 

All that Christ said he could not understand— 

* Ascending,” and “ descending,” “ lifted up,” 

Were phrases which perplexed the Pharisee, 

And yet “ eternal life’ he longed to have ; 

And so with anxious eye he waited, watched 

The movements of the Lord, while faith increased. 

Once, only once, be dared to speak for Him, 

But meeting sharp rebuff from fellow scribes 

He opened not his lips again—but hoped. 


preached to him the 


At length the cross is raised on Calvary! 

The Son of man is lifted up to die! 

The darkened sun, the reeling earth, rent rocks, 
Proclaim the death of Christ, the Son of God. 
The scales drop off from Nicodemus's eyes; 

He sees it all, the mystery is clear; 

Ail that he heard in that night interview 

With Christ, the wonderful, is full explained : 
His fears give way to perfect faith and trust, 
And boldness to confess before mankind. 





With Joseph he brings myrrh and aloes mixed, 
And they embalm the body of the Lord. 

Their willing hands perform the last sad rites 
Upon the sacred, lifeless form of Christ. 


“Whosoever will believe,” O blessed Word ! 
“ Shall never die!” says Jesus Christ the Lord. 





GOLDEN TEXT. 
AS MANY AS RECEIVED 
HIM, TO THEM GAVE HE 


POWER TO BECOME THE 
SONS OF GOD.—John 1 : 12. 








THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


hl 4 ISE TEACHER. 
THE (LLING LEARNER. 
AY SOUGHT. 
1Y SHOWN 


IND ILLUSTRATION. 
ORTHY WITNESS. 
ILDERNESS SERPENT. 
HOSOEVER. 
ONDERFUL LOVE, 


(Or this :) 


ICODEMUS. 

IGHT INTERVIEW. 
EW BIRTH. 
ECESSITY OF. 

O LOVE LIKE GOD’S. 


A 


PLAIN TRUTHS. 


** Y(ou and I) } B-elieve 
E(very- BE @-bey A 
body) R-eturn to 





N-ot Marvel an 
AGAIN. 
THE GOSPEL IN VERSE 16. 
GOD LOVING THE ORLD. 
GIVING THE ORD. 


MAN siaae"® ™ Tacizens chat 
ath 


(Norr.—Put only black-faced letters on 
the board.) 


LIFTED 


SERPENT. SAVIOUR. 
oor elieve 
an 


an 
Ive e Saved 
WHOSOEVER! 





HRIST JESU 


8 
ame into the 
not to 
ondemn the 
but to 8 


onvert the 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


27. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 
John 1:1-14., 
28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46, 
July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
Jolfm 2: 1-11. 
30. July 25. The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
31. August 1. The Water of Life. 
John 4: 5-15. 
32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 


33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58, 
34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 


John 7 : 40-46, 
35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8; 28-36. 
Sept. 5, The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11, 
37. Sept. 12. The Good Shepherd. 
Jobn 10: 1-11. 
38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 
Life. John 11: 34-44. 


Sept. 26, REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 
John 11 : 47-53, 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.] 


THE NEW BIRTA. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





THE BRAZEN SERPENT.—The serpent is, in Scrip 
ture symbolism, the devil—from the historical 
temptation in Genesis 3, downward. But why is 
the devil set forth by the serpent? How does the 
bite of a serpent operate? It pervades with its 
poison the frame of its victim; that frame be 
comes poisoned, and death ensues. So sin, the 
poison of the devil, being instilled into our nature 
—a flesh of sin. Now the brazen serpent was 
made in the likeness of the serpent which had 
bitten them. It represented to them the poison 
which had gone through their frames, and it was 
hung up there, on the banner-staff, as a trophy, 
to show them that for the poison there was heal- 
ing—that the plague had. been overcome. In it 
there was no poison ; only the likeness of it. Now, 
was not the Lord Jesus made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh? Rom.8: 3. Was not “he made sin 
for us who knew no sin?” Just as in the type, God 
did not remove the fiery serpents—or not all at 
once—but healing was to be found in the midst 
of them, by looking to the brazen serpent; so the 
temptations and conflicts, shall not leave the 
believer; butin the midst of them, with the eye 
of faith fixed on the uplifted Son of Man, he has 
eternal life; perishes not of the bite, but shall 
live.—Alford, 

“ Gop so Lovgp.”—A mother said to a child, “Is 
not the love of God wonderful?” The child an 
swered, “I do not think it is wonderful. It is just 
like him.” 


CHILD Savep.—A mother had taught a child 
that the human heart was not clean because of 
sin. The child prayed, “O God, my heart is all 
dirty, won't you— O mother, he did it!” She 
went away to tell her grandmother her great joy. 
I prayed, “O Lord, my heart is all dirty, won’t 
you please make it clean ?—that was what I was 
going to say, but he fooled me. He made it clean 
right then.” 


WHOSOEVER.—A poor weeping penitent in an 
Trish revival could get no comfort or hope for a 
long time under the idea that his guilt was be 
yond the reach of mercy. A friend repeated John 
4: 14, “ Whosoever!” The weeping man ex- 
claimed, “Is that so?” He could not read, but 
was assured that it was so. “ Show me, show me!”’ 
hesaid. And being assured that it was even so, 
he added, “ Then that includes me.” He believed 
and was happy. 





Gop’s WorD IN THE Memory.—A friend of ours 
traveling in the West, made it a rule to hold 
union meetings of all the Sunday-schools in the 
villages where he stopped over the Sabbath. At 
one of these meetings the scholars repeated in 
concert John 3: 16. e told them he should be 
there in about a year again and if any child met 
him without saying, “How do you do”’ they 
should stop him and repeat the verse. About fifteen 
months after, while hurrying to the post-office, he 
felt a pull at his coat tail,and looking round, a 
little lisping girl said, “ Mister, ‘ For God so loved 
the world,’ ” ete., repeating the whole verse. She 
had carried it a precious seed green in her heart 
all the time. 


THE SuRE’NUFF WAY OB DE LoRp.—As soon as 
old Unele Samuel, a freedman, was able to spel! 
out the words, he studied out the verse, “ God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.”” In the midst 
of the verse, his feelings overcame him, and he 
said, “Is dis ra’al? Is dis de sure nuff word ob de 
Lord”’ “No doubt about it,” said his teacher 
“ And uncle readin’ it for hisself!” When he had 
finished mg my * the verse, he said, “ Now, if old 
uncle dies, he kin go up dar, and tell de good 
Lord Jesus dat he read in his own book, “ Whom- 
sumever b’liebes on him sha’n’t perish, but hab 
eberlastin’ life; and de Lord knows dat Uncle 
Sam b’liebes on’m, and he read it for hisself in his 
own book.” 


LOOKING UntoJgsus.—In the course of a sermon 
preached at Rochdale, Mr. Spurgeon said he would 
never forget the period of his conversion. From 
— to place he went, hoping to find peace. At 

ast, one snowy, cold morning, he dropped into a 

little Primitive Methodist chapel. There was « 
man who preached Christ very much forthe same 
reason that he (Mr. Spurgeon) did now—namely, 
because he did not know much about anything 
else. The text was, “ Look unto Me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth.” The preacher, 
pointing toward him (Mr. Spurgeon), said :— 
“ There’s a young man under the gallery, who 
looks very miserable ;” and he added, “ you will 
never be happy until you look to Christ.” Then, 
shouting with all his might, he said, ‘‘ Young man, 
look now!” He didso, and ashe gazed his bur 
den fell away; and he who before had been so 
wretched left that little house of prayer so happy 
that from that day to this, with many troubles 
and a great deal of care, he would not change 
places with anybody on earth or in heaven. 


CHANGE IN THE VERY HEART A certain little 
boy in Kansas, only seven and one-half years old 
is trying hard to be a Christian. The missionary 
who started the new Western Sunday-school 
which he attends says that this boy, whose name 
is Willie, uses a great deal of what is called good 
common sense, in his ideas of a religious life. 

The other day he was in the house watching 
Maggie, as she pared the potatoes for dinner, Soon 
she pared an extra large one, that was very white 
and nice on the outside, but when cut into pieces 
it showed itself to be hollow and black inside 
with dry rot. Instantly Willie exclaimed 

“ Why, Maggie, that potato isn’t a Christian.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Maggie. 

~ Don’t yon see it has a bad heart?” was Willie’s 


reply. 

fe "seuthe this little Kansas boy had learned 
enough of the religion of Jesus to know that how 
ever fair the outside may be, it will never do to 
have the heart black. fe must be sound and 
right clear through.—Child’s World, 
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ir appears that 9 we were misled i in pre- 
fixing the title “ Rev.” to the name of 
Alexander G. Tyng, whose portrait we 
gave week before last. Mr. Tyng, al- 
though theologically trained, is simply a 
business man,—a Christian layman, He 
is a member of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in Peoria, and not pastor, as 
was some months since erroneously 
announced, 





Ir gives us epeiat ienaans to pre- 
sent this week the portraits of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, with the biographi- 
cal sketches accompanying. Full as 
they are, these sketches are greatly con- 
densed from Dr. Rufus W. Clark’s his- 
tory of the revival. Much more is con- 
tained in the original chapters than we 
have the space to reproduce. We take 
the opportunity to refer the reader again 
to the work itself, which is a complete 
and admirable record of one of the most 
remarkable religious movements that has 
ever occurred in the history of the 
Church of Christ. 





No one need fear that, extravagant 
as some of the reports concerning 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s work may 
seem to sound, they are at all essen- 
tially exaggerated. We are assured over 
and over again that this is not the case. 
All Mr. Moody’s religious instincts and 
experience are antagonistic to personal 
displays. He scorns to resort to any ex- 
hibitions for mere effect, or to any sensa- 
tional methods for the mere sake of creat- 
ing and keeping alive a sensation. He 
is simply a preacher of plain truths in 
exceedingly plain but pungent terms. 
Lord Shaftesbury recently said of him 
that he was glad that he had not been 
educated in the schools, as at Oxford, for 
by the marvelous simplicity of his preach- 
ing he had gained a wonderful power in 
getting at the hearts of men, and not 
only the common people, but persons in 
high station, heard him gladly. The 
Lord Chancellor, England’s leading law- 
ag had said to Lord Shaftesbury that 

r. Moody was no fanatic or mere en- 
thusiast, but that, on the contrary, “The 
simplicity of that man’s preaching, the 





dana manner in which he) sets forth a 
vation by Christ, is to me the most strik- 
ing and delightful thing I ever knew in 
my life.’ Is not a worthy welcome 
getting ready on this side of the Atlantic 
for our beloved brethren? Is there a city 
on the continent that will not eagerly 
covet the privilege of having them come 
into its Christian life to reanimate it, by 
the blessing of God, and to save many 
that are ready to perish ? 





TRUE enough, “ Why not have an In- 
ternational Prayer Circle?” Our cor- 
respondent, and readers generally, will 
be glad to note the circular from our 
English brethren. This annual call to 


\ universal prayer will, we are persuaded, 


come t> be more and more heeded by 
the Sunday-school teachers of the world, 
as the true aims and importance of our 
work come to be recognized. But the 
hour is even now ripe for united prayer. 
We need not wait until October. In 
view of the lessons that the work of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey teach, we 
need not wait an hour. Why not begin 
now? Anticipating the near return of the 
evangelists to their own country, may 
we not humanly hope that our American 
Zion is on the eve of great blessings? 
But let us not forget that prayer always 
precedes. We shall not have a blessing 
unless we ask for it. God will be in- 
quired of to do the things he pur- 
poses to do for his waiting people. 





THE NETS NEED MENDING. 


HEN a person in our towns or 

cities stands in sight of the out- 
flow of a large Sunday-school he is often 
ready to exclaim, “ Whata host of young 
people are gathered in our Sunday- 
schools!” Many good Christians who 
are regular attendants of the Sunday- 
school imagine that almost the entire 
community is enrolled on the Sunday- 
school records, and that in these favored 
places, at least, there is little to be done 
in the way of introducing new scholars. 
The facts, which are narrated by statis- 
tics, dispel this pleasant delusion and 
call loudly for immediate and earnest 
missionary work. The Sunday-school 
gospel net sadly needs mending, for up 
to the present time the statistics show 
that two-thirds of the children of the 
United States have slipped through its 
meshes. 

Take one of the best cultivated States, 
Illinois, and there are 423,517 chil- 
dren in that State outside of the Sunday- 
school ; almost as many outside as have 
been gathered inside. A great work 
remains to be done yet in that State. 
In Ohio, 314,835 are in the Sunday- 
school. This looks like a large number; 
but look outside of the Sabbath-school 
and 676,873 are yet to be reached. Twice 
as many are out of the school as have 
been gathered in. The nets need mend- 
ing, and they also need better handling 
when so many are yet to be caught. 

Two things demand attention in this 
connection. First, the organization of 
new schools in every place where no 
schools are found, or where those already 
established cannot occupy the field. 
Second, the increase of spiritual life and 
missionary spirit in those schools which 
now exist. 

The loss by leakage, in all Sunday- 
schools, is very great. Oftentimes earnest 
efforts are made to gather in scholars, 
and very feeble and inefficient efforts are 
made to retain those who are introduced 
to the school. Every Sunday-school 
should be maintained in a good, health- 
ful condition so that it can assimilate to 
its own life the material which is brought 
into it, A school should be strong to 








hold as well as to gather. In view of 
the work to be done in this direction, 
we would say that there is work to be 
done in mending the nets. The fisher- 
man needs to do more than merely to 
cast and haul his net. It is his duty to 
keep it in good condition, so that none 
may escape its catch, 

It would be a grand thing to see a ri- 
valry of States as to which should lead 
in this great work of gathering in. One 
State, Rhode Island, it is said, has nearly 
2,000 more in her Sunday-schools than 
are enrolled as being of school age. This 
is a noble record; let it stimulate other 
States to press forward. We want better 
work and more of it all over the Sunday- 
school field. 

Let Christian fishermen give attention 
to their nets. As we get our Sunday- 
school nets in better condition to catch 
and to keep we shall feel a new impulse 
to use them more effectively. 





A WELL FURNISHED MIND. 


WELL furnished house is a good 

thing. A well furnished mind is a 
better thing. Every person furnishes his 
house as well as he can. It would be 
well if every person pursued the same 
course in respect to his mind. A sensi- 
ble man has regard to the condition of 
his house as well as to the articles it con- 
tains, A sensible man should have re- 
gard to the condition of his mind as well 
as to what it contains. The mind is not 
a mere receptacle of knowledge. It is an 
instrument for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and for performing wise actions 
under the guidance of that knowledge. 

Supposing it to be in good condition 
for action, let us consider some of the 
things with which it should be furnished. 
First of all, it should be furnished with 
a knowledge of God; God is the foun- 
tain of being, and, consequently, of 
knowledge. When we study his charac- 
ter we begin at the beginning of all 
knowledge and acquaint ourselves with 
the highest of all knowledge. Some 
articles of furniture are more valuable 
than others, and some kinds of knowledge 
are more valuable than other kinds. The 
knowledge of God is the most valuable 
of all knowledge, for it is the highest 
kind of knowledge. The highest kind 
of knowledge has the strongest tendency 
to enlarge the mind. A man who has 
made the character of God a study, who 
has studied the Bible that he might ac- 
quaint himself with God, will always be 
found to be a man of good sense. He 
may have no other book but the Bible ; 
yet he will be a man of intelligence—a 
man capable of thinking. Those who 
have had the means of observation have 
found men and women, with few means 
of mental culture beside the Bible, sur- 
passing in sound sense many who have had 
good opportunities of culture. The Bible 
is God’s text-book for the education of 
the human family, and it is as much su- 
perior to other text-books as its Author is 
superior to other authors. Let us be- 
ware lest our study of commentaries, lesson 
leaves and helps turn us away from the 
study of the sacred text. As helps rightly 
used they may be very valuable; but 
they should not in any degree lessen our 
study of the book. 

The mind should be furnished with a 
knowledge of God’s dealings with men, 
his government over them, and the prin- 
ciples of that government. This is in- 
deed but a form of the knowledge of God; 
indeed, a knowledge of God is the sum 
and substance of all knowledge. 

This knowledge is found first of all in 
the Bible, a portion of which is occupied 
in detailing his dealings with men. The 
historical books of the Old Testament 





are of more value to the selon. of his- 
tory than the works of the most celebrated 
historians. God governs the world, and 
it is of the utmost importance to the 
statesman to know how he governs it; 
for it is certainly wise in the statesman 
to adjust his plans to the principles of 
the divine government or he will cer- 
tainly fail. If human governments come 
into collision with the divine government 
it is easy to see which must give way. 

We have touched but upon some of the 
sources of knowledge found in the Bible— 
enough to show that he who carefully 
studies the Bible will have a well fur- 
nished mind, 





PRAYER FOR THE YOUNG. 


fever of prayer and a joy in 
prayer is the most important lesson 
for childhood. It of course belongs to 
the wisdom of the mother and father 
mainly to form the habit of worship in 
early years. But from ten to twelve the 
young soul begins to determine for itself 
whether its custom of praying shall die 
out, or shall grow from a routine duty 
to become a part of the life and culture 
of the soul. Just at this point the whole 
character and destiny turns on the child’s 
being met by some one who shall lead 
him into the atmosphere of loving piety, 
or the atmosphere of selfishness. He 
begins to form his life either on the dying 
model, or on the plan of health and 
growth. To make prayer a pleasure to 
the young it should be (1) wholly freed 
from words and phrases that lie outside 
of the boy’s usual vocabulary. He 
should be taught to talk to God as 
he talks to his mother. The best 
reverence is honesty, not phraseology. 
(2) Teach him to talk about what he 
likes to talk of. If he learns to express 
gratitude and love, for what he under- 
stands as a boy, he will learn older con- 
ceptions as he grows older. Let him be 
familiar'with his Father. (3) Do not 
teach him that asking is the main part 
of prayer. Probably, for him, the best 
part is gratitude. (4) Teach him to pray, 
and how to get into the spirit of prayer, 
before he leaves his chamber in the 
morning. Habit is everything. We are 
made up of habit. The morning prayer 
is a baptism for the day. It is like a 
bath for the body. 

A child’s prayer is naturally childlike, 
and in that proportion it is real and it is 
valuable. We had an opportunity, 
lately, of attending a gathering of lads 
from ten to fifteen years of age. Of the 
thirty-five present not less than twenty- 
five prayed. The time occupied by all 
of these together did not exceed thirty 
minutes. It was a prayer-school rather 
than a prayer-meeting. The leader, a 
young man of twenty-five years, led 
them, as one of them. They prayed just as 
they felt. The whole was an expression 
of united love and resolution for the 
right. Much of the language was crude, 
but it was natural. Such scenes have a 
beauty, and give a joy that is incompar- 
able to a Christian heart. Prayer is the 
expression of our union with God. With 
it as a part of his nature, a part of his 
growth, the child is surely blessed. 








WHY NOT HAVE AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRAYER CIRCLE? 


EAR EDITOR: Please allow me to 

make a suggestion to the superinten- 
dents and teachers who read your paper : 
Let us have an International Prayer Circle. 
Why not be united in prayer as well as 
in Bible study? In connection with our 
weekly preparation for the lesson during the 
remaining months of the year, let one spe- 
cial season of prayer be given to special 
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pleading for a blessing upon the truth con- 
tained in the lesson. 

The lessons immediately before us will 
ve specially adapted to produce conviction 
md lead to Christ. We need the awaken- 
iug, life-giving Spirit of God to secure the 
reult which we all desire. One hundred 
thousand youths and children converted be- 
foe the new year comes—we may have it— 
why not? If Moedy could thank God for 
whit he was going to do for London, can 
we jot thank God for what he is going to 
do for our Sunday-schools within six 
monihs? 

Who will join the prayer circle? Hard 
working, anxious superintendent, will you? 
Teacher, mourning over the waywardness 
of your class, will you? Mothers, longing 
for thesalvation of your own offspring, will 
you? Pastors, eager to gather the lambs 
into the safe, warm fold, will you? 

An International Prayer Circle! And 
now the requests for prayer come in. I 
imagine I hear them read: Remember my 
school ; please pray for my class; five un- 
converted young men in my Bible-class, oh, 
I beg you, pray for them; three wayward 
girls in my class, pray that God may soften 
their hearts. And here comes a touching 
request from the teacher of a large Infant- 
class, and the tear-prints are on the paper: 
Please pray that every one of these dear 
little children may be saved, for I want to 
meet them all in heaven. 

And here they come, a large number of 
special requests from tender mothers and 
anxious fathers: Remember my Willy; 
remember my daughter; pray for my chil- 
dren. Listen while yet another is read. It 
is from a soul-burdened pastor: Pray for 
the hundred families of my congregation— 
pray, I beg you, pray for them all. 

Will you join the prayer circle? Larger 
and yet larger we will make it. We ask 
large things. Pentecostal power and Pente- 
costal blessings! Blessed Shepherd, receive 
them, as by thousands they come—gather 
them into thy fold. Receive and save our 
precious youth and children ! 

E. E. RoGErs. 





THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT 
BRITAIN* 


BY REV. RUFUS W. CLARK, D.D. 





{In his Introduction to the volume bearing the 
above title, Dr. Clark gives the following sum- 
mary of the nature and effects of the great re- 
vival movement under Messrs. Moody and San- 
key. We are glad to publish it in connection 
with the portraits and biographical sketches we 
present on the first page.—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 





F the one thousand millions of the 

human family, no one, during the 
past two years, has been the means of 
leading so many souls to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Dwight L. Moody. 
No revival in modern times has been 
marked with such immediate and varied 
results as that which has attended the 
progress of Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
through the British Isles. Throughout 
Christendom the work has been viewed 
with wonder in its extent, its marvellous 
details, and in the fruits that have been 
gathered in from all classes in society. 
The rich and the poor, the learned and 
the ignorant, students and peasants, men, 
women and children have been seen 
flocking into the kingdom of God. 
Conversions have been estimated at 
tens of thousands in single cities. 
Audiences have overflowed the largest 
churches and public halls, and at 
open-air meetings have been measured 
by acres, Between two and three thou- 
sand inquirers have gathered at one time 
to ask what they must do to be saved. 
At the call for a young converts’ meeting 
nearly the same number have as- 
sembled, each one presenting his ticket 
for admission. Scene after scene of the 
most thrilling character has been wit- 
nessed, drawing tears from many an eye, 
and calling forth exclamations of aston- 
ishment from many thousands. Feeble 





churches have been strengthened by 


large accessions, and strong churches have 
been made stronger by additions to their 
ranks. In many places new churches 
have been organized and new systems of 
Christian work inaugurated. Large con- 
tributions have been taken for charitable 
and educational purposes, and tens of 
thousands of pounds have been expended 
in erecting halls and providing accom- 
modations for the multitudes eager for 
the bread of life. Denominational lines 
have been, in a great measure, oblite- 
rated; and ministers of various sects have 
assembled in crowds under the banner of 
one God, one faith, one baptism, and one 
sublime destiny. Efforts for ecclesiasti- 
cal unity that had extended over years 
have been crowned with success in a day. 
* * * The movement has inspired evan- 
gelical preachers with new zeal and 
force in the presentation of divine truth, 
and has largely added to the congrega- 
tions under the stated means of grace. 
It has quickened the weekly prayer- 
meetings, giving to them a more social 
and attractive character than they have 
had in the past. Stiffness and formality 
have yielded to the genial influences of 
Christian freedom and love. Hundreds of 
thousands of professing disciples of our 
Lord have been led to higher attainments 
in the religious life. An unwonted seri- 
ousness has spread over vast communi- 
ties, solemnizing the thoughtless, check- 
ing the vicious, silencing the scoffers, and 
leading multitudes to think of death, 
the judgment and eternity. In many 
cities visited by these evangelists the re- 
vival has continued after their departure, 
and in some instances with increased 
power. In regions parched with drought 
and spiritually unfruitful for many years 
past, fresh springs of living waters have 
sprung up, and rivers of salvation have 
flowed forth widening and deepening 
and carrying joy to multitudes of hearts 
and homes. * * * The largest assemblies 
of eminent ministers and laymen have 
been held to make arrangements for 
their visit, and days and weeks have 
been spent in prayer and in humiliation 
before God, that the Divine Spirit, in co- 
pious effusion, might render effective their 
labors.” * * * In closing this reswme of 
the wonderful work, Dr. Clark most fit- 
tingly and encouragingly points to the 
career of Messrs. Moody and Sankey as 
“the most convincing and impressive 
proof of God’s readiness to endue with 
heavenly power any disciple who will 
wholly consecrate himself to his service,” 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE NEW YORK PRIMARY-CLASS. 


HE Primary-class connected with the 

New York Sunday-School Association, 
held its closing session on Saturday after- 
noon, June 26, at half-past three. The lesson 
for the coming Sabbath, which was a review 
of the lessons for the previous twelve weeks, 
was taught by Mrs. Seyman, wife of Rev. 
Erastus Seyman, Pastor of Emanuel Chapel, 
located in E Street, between Avenues C and 
D, and a branch of the University Place 
Church. (Rev. Dr. Booth.) 

Mrs. Seyman brought to this service fifty- 
six of the children, connected with her very 
large infant-class, and their presence added 
much to the interest and efficiency of the 
exercise. The children chanted the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, also one of the Psalms; recited 
the books of the Bible in their order; and 
proved themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the lessons studied through the quarter. 
Upon the blackboard were drawn with dif- 
ferent colored crayons twelve small circles, 
together constituting one great circle; in each 
of the smaller circles was shown the initial 
letter of the lesson for some one Sabbath of 
the quarter, together with some prominent 





figure in that lesson, that would easily re- 
call the truth to be remembered. The chil- 
dren showed a most remarkable memory 
respecting the lessons they had studied; 
sometimes responding in unison to the ques- 
tions asked ; again answering singly, and in 
several cases the children themselves asked 
questions of each other, concerning some 
one of the topics studied, or stated in their 
own language—yet in terms entirely clear 
to all present—the various truths they had 
been taught by their teacher. The audience 
were satisfied that regular reviews are very 
beneficial ; and that even little children can 
be taught the great truths of the Bible, so 
as thoroughly to comprehend the main 
points presented, and then retain it in their 
memory. 

At the close of the exercise, a unanimous 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Thomas 
Bond, Jr., for his untiring and efficient 
efforts in promoting the usefulness and in- 
terest of the class, and a basket of fresh and 
fragrant summer flowers was presented to 
him in behalf of the ladies, and then the 
audience separated, hoping to resume this 
service early in October. 

The Primary-class has an average atten- 
dance of about sixty teachers, from New 
York City and vicinity, and sometimes we 
are favored with the presence of superin- 
tendents, and even of pastors, who meet with 
us hoping to learn how best to simplify 
truth, knowing that if it is made clear to 
the infant mind it certainly will be to the 
adult ; and we hope in the future a large in- 
crease in the attendance will prove the be- 
nefit of this peculiar exercise, and that it is 
indeed appreciated. Certainly, those who 
have enjoyed its advantages already make 
great effort to be always present, and feel 
that absence, even for a single Saturday af- 
ternoon, is a loss not easily made up. 

WD FP. 
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UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS. 





(OF FICIAL.) 





“ For the promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call.”—Acts 2: 39. 





HE Committee of the Sunday-School 
Union, remembering with devout thank- 
fulness the signal blessings attending the 
seasons of Special Prayer in 1873 and 1874, 
would again call upon all Sunday-school 
teachers and friends of religious education, 
to set apart a season for Universal Prayer, 
in order to seek an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon Sunday-school work throughout 
the world. 

The Committee having conferred with the 
Executive of the Church of England Sun- 
day-School Institute, and corresponded with 
their co-workers in various parts of America, 
have reason to believe that October 17th 
and 18th will be generally acceptable, and 
therefore suggest that these days should 
form the season of Universal Prayer for our 
Sunday-schools in this year of grace, 1875. 

The rich manifestations of divine power, 
recently experienced in very many of the 
Sunday-schools of our land, are surely in 
answer to the supplications of the Lord’s 
people. Encouraged by, such “showers of 
blessings,” all Christian workers should be 
emboldened to continue instant in prayer, 
assured that God is “able to do exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think.” 

The Committee would suggest that the 
following order should as far as possible be 
observed : 

That on LORD’S DAY MORNING, OCTOBER 
17th, between seven and eight, all teachers 


should engage in private prayer for God's bless- 
ing on their labors. 

That the opening engagements of the morning 
school should be preceded by the teachers 
meeting together for prayer. : 

That in the afternoon the ordinary routine of 
each school should be varied by the children 
being gathered for devotional exercises, inter- 
spersed with appropriate addresses. To this 
meeting the parents of the scholars might be 
invited. 





That at sometime during the evening the teach- 
ers should meet toimplore divine help and gui- 
dance. 


That on MONDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 18th, 
between seven and eight, all teachers should 
again bring their scholars in prayer before God. 


That in the course of the day the female teachers 
of each school should hold a meeting for prayer. 


That in the evening each church or congregation 
should be invited to hold a special prayer-meet- 
ing, at which the welfare of the Sunday-school 
should form the theme of prayers and addresses. 

It should be the supreme object of all 
Sunday-school teachers to lead their youth- 
ful charge into close and vital union with 
the Redeemer, and in order to accomplish 
this, the personal communion of the teacher 
with the Saviour is essential, as well asa 
devout recognition of the fact that it is the 
Lord’s will that each child should, while in 
early years, be brought to love Him, and 
to follow His commands. 

The Committee would affectionately urge 
their fellow-laborers to pray expectantly for 
the early decision of each of their scholars 
for Christ, feeling sure that in the happy 
experience of all who do so, will the pro- 
mise be fulfilled, “ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 

Honorary Secretaries : 


WILLIAM GROSER, 
FountTaIn J. HARTLEY, 
Aveustus BENHAM, 
Joun E. TREsIppER. 
Office of The Sunday-School Union, 
56 Old Bailey, London, E.C., June, 1875 





THE NEW YORK CITY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


JUNE MONTHLY MEETING, 





[Reported in outline by Charles Hopkins.] 


HE President, Mr. E. C. Wilder, opened 
the meeting by reading selections from 
59th and 55th chapters of Isaiah, and Mr. 
Henry Brewster led in prayer. The anthem, 
“ Great is the Lord,” was sung by the choir 
of Broadway Tabernacle, the solo being 
by Miss Kate E. Stark. 

Rev. W. R. Davis, of Brooklyn, delivered 
an address on 

Elisha Raising the Dead Boy, 
showing, by the miracle,.the way in which 
we should deal with children. The mantle 
of Elijah was no empty sign on Elisha. 
Elisha was accustomed in journeying to pass 
a little city called Shunam. A great or 
wealthy and notable woman of that city 
invited him to partake of her hospitality. 
She proposed to make a little chamber for 
him in the wall, a “preacher’s room and 
home,” in Shunam. A child was born in 
this family, grew up and was smitten by the 
sun and died. The mother took the child 
to the room of the prophet and hastened to 
Mt. Carmel for the prophet. First we no- 
tice that 

The Child was Dead. 

It carried the burden of the primal curse. 
We ought to recognize this evil force in the 
child. We are prone to think the plague- 
spot is not there. There is in every child a 
power which if not checked will swing it 
away from all the influences of your teach- 
ing. We wonder how humanity can get so 
low, but the forces that put it there were 
born in neglected, misguided childhood. 
The popular idea of letting children grow 
up as flowers grow isdangerous. Coleridge 
once said to a friend who held this notion, 
“Come with me and see my garden.” He 
took him to a piece of ground covered with 
thorns. He said, “I did not want to preju- 
dice the soil in favor of strawberries and it has 
grown up to nettles and pigweeds!” 
Child-life must be directed by the teachings 
of Christ. 

Look at the methods of the miracle. The 
mother found the prophet, who said to Ge- 
hazi, his servant, “ Take my staff and 
straight to the place where the child 
lieth, and speak to no man by the way, and 
lay my staff on the face of the child.” So 
he sent Gehazi. 

We have the same fashion of walking 
with the staff. We may so use the Inter- 
national Lessons as to make stays and atave 
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of them. The danger is that the prepared 
International Lesson may be taken in slices 
and laid over on the child’s mind without 
any work on the part of the teacher. Your 
work is in danger of becoming teaching by 
mechanism; formulating certain truths in 
certain sentences, Would that we could see 
that only when we put our life in harmony 
with the divine life we can achieve anything. 
We Methodists sometimes lean on this staff 
and after awhile expect to have a revival. 
We get ready to do a grand thing grandly 
once a year! Weshould have constantly 
before our thoughts this issue : 
The Salvation of the Child, 


We have maps and charts and other ap- 
pliancea, and may we not in using these 
leave no room for the Lord himself,—no 
room for him, as at the inn at Bethle- 
hem? Let Christ be given to the child-life. 

Gehazi took the prophet’s staff and put it 
on the face of the dead child, and there was 
no result. The prophet found it was neces- 
sary to do something more ; he went in and 
closed the door and prayed unto the Lord. 
He came near to the source of power. 
Something more than a bare ceremony was 
necessary to be done by his servant. 

A Sunday-school teacher once wrote in her 
journal, “y have resolved to pray for my 
class.” After awhile she altered the resolve 
and wrote, “1 have resolved to pray for my 
class each by name.” After practising this 
resol;tion for some time she changed it and 
wrote, “I have resolved to pray and agonize 
for each of my class by name.” So she 
came to the sources of power. 

The prophet came to the child, put his 
eyes to the child’s eyes, his lips to the child’s 
lips, palm to the child’s palm. Successively 
he applied his whole being to recover the 
life of that child. 

From this we learn adaptation. It is hard 
to learn this, to get down to the child, and 
adapt yourself to each child. John and 
James and Thomas, all young immortals, 
are different in their characters; you must 

et very close to them. You often see the 
‘dignified teacher,” who reminds you of 
a story told of a boy who came to his mother 
for a coat. She said, “ Why don’t you ask 
your father for a coat?” ‘Oh, mother; I 
am not acquainted with him.” There must 
be contact, closeness. There was a wreck 
off the Tuscan coast, and all in the ship 
were lost, On the coast-guard being asked 
how so many perished, he said, “ I rendered 
to them every possible assistance through 
my speaking trumpet! But oh! there was 
no boat on the wave to rescue them!” So 
teachers often prove 
Only Speaking Trumpets. 

Adaptation in words and time. A way that 
is winsome and cheery. As sunshine comes 
down and speaks vegetation into beauty and 
bloom, so should be the ingress of thought 
and truth into the child’s mind. So you 
can pioneer the path of truth ; so you can 
hold the growing mind till it comes into the 
likeness of God himself. You reach chil- 
dren first by their sympathies, next by 
thoughts, First lip to lip, next palm to 
palm. Give them something todo. “ Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast prepared thyself an army,” is the ren- 
dering of Tholuck. Elisha gave all the 
light he had first, then he looked to God. 
Then he asked for the heart valves to be 
touched, and the flush came to the cheek, 
and the flesh warmed to the touch of the 
prophet, and he took the child and pre- 
sented him to his mother alive. So shall we 
teach by the life chiefest and most. Teach 
on, do the work quietly and teach on, doing 
the work, and keep on and the reward will 
surely come, When Phidias was carving 
the statue of Diana for the great temple at 
Ephesus, he was observed working on the 
back of the head, perfecting every filament 
of the heir with the greatest care. Some 
one said to him, “ Why do you take so much 
pains with the part that is to go next to a 
marble wall where no one will see it?’ The 
old sculptor replied : 

‘The Gods will Know.”’ 
So by your toil and working know this: God 
shall know your work whether it is well 
done. The life that eo works on childhood 
shall not be a lonely life here nor hereafter. 
God shall crown it here with many beati- 
tudes ; he shall crown it hereafter with stars! 

At the close of this addreas Mr. Wilder 
stated that at the meeting to be held on the 
second Monday evening of October next, the 
themes of meditation presented by the 
“London Sunday-School Union” would be 
discussed, it being the day appointed for 
prayer for Sunday-schools throughout the 
world. Mr. Wilder also spoke of the feel- 
ing at the late State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion at Syracuse. It reminded him of the 
thought of the 123d Psalm, 2d verse, “ Be- 
hold, as the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 


maiden unto the hand of her misireas; so 





our eyes wait upon the Lord our God until 
that he have mercy upon us.” The eyes of 
teachers, superintendents and pastors seemed 
to be turned toward God for a spiritual 
blessing on the children. 


THEN AND Now. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





After singing by the choir and congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. C. S. Robinson, of New 
York, spoke on the condition of the Sunday- 
school work now as compared with what it 
was ten years ago. 


It is not expected, he said, that a home 
speaker, with whose voice you are familiar, 
can hold your attention on this hot summer 
night at this late hour. The late Sunday- 
school Convention at Syracuse was 


A Convention of Conventions 


compared with the advance all along the 
line. About ten years ago I came to be 
reekoned a Sunday-school worker, and came 
to be intensely interested in it. After years 
of absence from the country ina foreign land, 
where I had little of church sympathy or 
helpers, I have returned. I used to watch 
these annual meetings ten years ago. So I 
contrast these old times with the present. 

The meeting at Syracuse was excessively 
large. So much so as to be unwieldy. Be- 
tween nine hundred and one thousand dele- 
gates were in attendance—one delegate to 
every two hundred scholars. One of the 
Syracuse daily papers noted that eighteen 
hundred guests were entertained. After the 
firat meeting in the largest church in the 
city, containing twelve to fifteen hundred 
persons, it was necessary to open another 
church. The sessions continued daily from 
9 A.M. till 1 p.M., and from 24 till 5 p.m.; 
then from 7 ad libitum. The members of the 
Convention had 

A Gift of Continuance 
I never saw equalled. The third day we 
became exhausted. All fervor was ex- 
hausted. I never was so tired of my breth- 
ren, and they were never so tiredof me. At 
10} p.m. of the last meeting—oh, so hot and 
so crowded and so tired; twelve or fifteen 
addresses and not one pathetic little drop of 
lemon juice! I never wanted so much to 
make a speech in my life; to tell a story of 
two ministers who went a yachting, and on 
a hot sultry day one of them said they were 
obeying one passage of Scripture, “Be ye 
steadfast, immovable, always a-bounding” 
(on the billows). 
The Music 


of the Convention was a great feature—by 
Bliss and Sherwin. Each had the new book, 
“ Brightest and Best’”—the gospel of song; 
each a satellite of the lady who sang the 
solos, the audience joining in the choruses. 
The words carried the music. I am 
willing to risk all the reputation I’ve 
got for taste on the singing of that Conven- 
tion. A large body of adults, and mostly 
males. It was glorivus! glorious!! to hear 
the base and the soprano, alto and tenor, too! 
I would go all the way to the Convention in 
the dust and heat just to hear that singing! 
There were very large delegations; ninety- 
three were reported from Brooklyn ; only 
fifty were in attendance, and I cannot ac- 
count for the statement, except that one 
Brooklyn man was equal to two ordinary 
men! Nineteen from New York City; 
seventeen of these were teachers, nine of 
these were from my own school. There is 
power in these Conventions and they are 
worth going to! You lose much by stayin 
away! They had better be watched an 
they are gliding away from you. 

Mr. Wilson, who presided at one of the 
meetings, said one of the most appropriate 
things of the Convention: “ That Syracuse 
was the place where the apostle stayed three 
days er was desired to stay seven days.” 
Acts 28: 12-14. 

1. I would mention, in reviewing the past, 
I missed Brother Pardee. 1 don’t know on 
whom his mantle has fallen. I wish I could 
leave behind me such a memory! Ralph 
Wells was not there. I hope he will long 
be spared tous. Andrew A. Smith was there. 
Noah T. Clark, of Canandaigua, sent a let- 
ter that we might see his “sign manual” 
and know of his living interest in the work. 
All present were Christians—adult working 
Christians. The best working Christians in 
the churches to which they belong. There 
is power in them ! 

2. I notice the growth of the Christian 
workers; constantly filling two churches. 
The old Conventions were 


Blowing off Places! 
It was hard to get along with them. It 
was 80 to keep men from talking. 
They had a great many things to say and 
nothing to say aboutthem. They would stand 
up and tell you they did not approve of this 
and that, without giving a reason; and 
everybody was perfectly satisfied ; perfectly 





satisfied! (Laughter.) We have now 
stopped talking and gone to working; a 
great advance in ten years. 

3. I notice subordination to church orga- 
nizations. There were men in the ministry 
ten years ago who could not be made to see 
that Sunday-schools were not undermining 
them! They have now learned that Sun- 
day-schools are their greatest help. The 
pastors were there and some of the thriftiest 
Sunday-school workers, and an essay was 
read on “The Way in which Sunday-schools 
can most Help the Pastor.” Every allu- 
sion was thoroughly respectful to the pastors 
of the churches. It brought tears to my 
eyes when I remembered our 

Blandering Ten Years Ago. 
It’s the greatest though tof all: I believe the 
ministry are with you and you are with 
them. 

4. Mechanical appliances. A Bazaar was 
there with everything on earth you could 
think of. Blackboards and conveniences for 
folding them. Objects for object teaching. 
Olive wood from Jerusalem. Tags and 
book-markers, no end to them. I believe 
in the use of these things. They are useful 
if you do not abuse them. Let each man 
use these helps in the way he can do it best. 
I was called to teach a class ten years ago 
in the church now known as Rev. Dr. Or- 
miston’s, New York. Fifteen boys and girls 
that were to form my class on the stage were 
not there. Dr. Vincent, who presided, 
asked Philip Phillips to sing a long hymn. 
The lesson was on the “Feeding of the 
five thousand.” Pardee, quick as thought, 
said: “Take the audience for your class.” 
But when questions were asked it was won- 
derful to see the 

Dodging behind the Pillars 


and ladies’ bonnets! One question addressed 
to Andrew A. Smith was this: ‘‘ What made 
the disciples so anxious that night?” An- 
sewer: “I suppose they were weary.” 
Question: “Was it a pleasant night?” 
Answer: “ There was a storm that night.” 
To Ralph Wells. Question: “Was it 
moonlight ?” Answer: “ Yes, sir.’’ Ques- 
tion: “How do you know?” Answer 
(quick as thought): “ It was two days before 
the passover, and it was always the full of 
the moon at that time.’ This was a splen- 
did answer. 

I never saw such growth in the study of 
the Scriptures. The men at this Convention 
were 

Saturated with the Scriptures. 


The prevailing idea in the whole assembly 
was absolute loyalty to Christ. It seemed 
like a revival meeting from beginning to 
end. In every song and every address, in 
the men who spoke and those who listened, 
loyalty of soul to a personal Christ was the 
prevailing thought. The question of inter- 
esting the children is no longer the question 
of discussion but of consecrating them. It 
was a question of 


How to Bring Boys and Girls to the 
Saviour, 

I could not help thinking, as I looked over 
this Convention, how little alarmed these 
men and women would be when Christ 
would call for them. They would see a 
face they knew. Coming up from the tur- 
moil of the earth with faces filled with joy and 
assurance, like the girl who having the care 
of the little ones of the family, when wander- 
ing through gardens and flowers all day 
long at length hears the well-known voice 
of the mother; she throws back her hair 
with both hands and listens, with face bent 
forward, and she answers with joy, “Here 
am I, bringing the little ones with me.” 

At the close of this address, Mr. Wilder 
spoke of those faithful Sunday-school work- 
ers deceased within the past few years— 
Pardee, Lucius Hart, Parsons, Boone, of 
Albany, and others ; “ Yea, saith the Spirit, 
and their works do follow them.” A solo 
was then sung, “As pants the hart,” by 
Mrs. Emma Watson Doty, with a chorus by 
the choir, and the exercises were closed 
with benediction by Rev. Dr. Robinson. 





Hints on Stupy.—‘I am_ inclined 
to think that our American tendency, in 
the way of secular, as well as religious 
study, is toward superficial study. We 
have books in which we gather up our 
scraps, and we have a sort of scrap knowl- 
edge. We do not think for curselves. 
We are also tending toward a somewhat 
fragmentary knowledge. Our knowledge 
of the Bible is in parts and parcels, frag- 
mentary, broken into verses, sections and 
chapters. We are to strike for the great 
roots of truth. Down below the history 
and geography you will find the sub- 








stantial rock of God’s truth. Strike 





down for that, and be content with no 
thing less. Study analytically and gé 
a comprehensive knowledge of the Bibb. 
Shall we study with reference to impat- 
ing, or without reference to impat- 
ing? (A voice from the audience : ‘Wih- 
out.’) Iam inclined to think with the 
brother, but there is a sense in which 
God’s Word should be studied with re- 
ference to imparting. God’s truth should 
find lodgment in the hearts of the listen- 
ers. But prior to this, there shoud be 
an attempt to acquire knowledge with- 
out a reference to imparting.”—Pro/. 
Kendrick, of Alton, at the late Ilincis Sun- 
day-school Convention. 





THE CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 


BY A. A. E, TAYLOR, D.D. 

HE very general absence of children 
from our Sabbath services is widely 
mourned ; and many have been the sug- 
gestions and devices for remedying the 
danger. Perhaps a little too much stress 
has been laid upon the fact that formerly 
the ehildren did go to church. To be 
sure, it was better to go and not listen, 
than not to go at all. But better than the 
average olden-time custom would it be 
so to interest them in the services that 
they will go willingly, and listen to the 

preacher, and remember what he says. 

Yes; but how to do this is the ques- 
tion. Among many plans proposed, let 
me offer one which I have found in ac- 
tual operation. A young and very en- 
terprising minister of our Church, 
who believes that children are not beyond 
the reach of the ordinary pulpit minis- 
trations, or rather that the latter should 
not be out of reach of the children, pro- 
ceeds somewhat as follows. In the pul- 
pit he is careful to enunciate his text 
distinctly. In passing from point to 
point, he makes the steps of his progress 
in thought clear and emphatic, and illus- 
trates each point. All through the dis- 
course he strives to make the truth ap- 
pear in such interesting forms that it 
may be attractive and impressive even to 
youth. Then, having a previous under- 
standing to that effect, he goes the next 
Sabbath morning to the Sabbath-school, 
and in a familiar and direct method 
questions the school upon the sermon of 
the last Sabbath. Perhaps those who 
can recall the text first hold up their 
hands; then all these stand up and re- 
peat it in concert ; then the whole school 
repeats it. Questionings follow about 
the different heads, and then what was 
the truth, and how illustrated under 
each head, followed by recitation of the 
applications. The natural fondness of 
children for taking things apart and put- 
ting them together, comes into play, and 
awakens a great interest inthem. After 
some patience and earnestness in trial it 
has proven a healthful success. 

This has been of advantage to the Sab- 
bath-school; imparting to it fresh inter- 
est of the right kind, and tending to 
spiritualize its tone, and turn its instruc- 
tion practically toward the conversion of 
the children. It educates the teachers, 
showing them how to present truth in 
clear, compact and well-defined analysis, 
and how to make direct personal appli- 
cation of the truth to the scholars’ hearts. 
This latter is at once the most difficult 
and the most important part of the 
teacher’s work, and perhaps the one most 
often left undone or inefficiently per- 
formed. 

This plan benefits the scholars too. They 
learn to listen, to watch for the text, to 
waylay the points, to note the illustra- 
tions, and to trace out the train of 
thought. In these days of many things 
to think about, old and young need to 
learn how to listen. Many listen, but 
never catch the preacher’s line of 
thought, if there be any tangible line to 
grasp. It trains them to remember and to 
repeat the truth, that they may beable to 
recite it to their pastor, whom they love 
because they know that he takes an in- 
terest in them, and is preaching for them 
as well as for older folk. It elevates them 
to the sense of responsibility under the 
reception of the preached gospel. It will 


bear fruit in many early conversions. 
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This method benefits the grown peo- 
ple also. They listen because truth is 
presented with precision, perspicuity and 
point,—three very valuable “ p’s” in a 
sermon. Besides, if they do not listen, 
the children will find it out and put them 
to the blush. For, by this plan the young 
folks are turned into preachers—ques- 
tioning their elders about texts, and 
heads, and meanings, and applications, 
that they may not have fully caught, and 
which they must have to recite in the 
Sabbath-school. They keep the matter 
stirring all the week, so that the text is 
repeated all over the congregation. This 
stimulates the older ones to instruct their 
children in these things, and also to take 
the truths home to their own hearts. 

Such a method benefits the minister. 
It need not make his preaching childish, 
but only systematic and distinct. When 
the youth can understand, the older ones 
can also comprehend. There is far more 

reaching over heads than under heads. 

he deepest thought may be presented 
in the simplest language, if only it be 
clearly discerned by the preacher. It 
also binds the minister to the people, for 
they are ever interested for their chil- 
dren, if not for themselves. It also gives 
the minister a full house. It restores the 
family relation to the Church service. 
Too many of our congregations have lost 
this valuable feature. The children go 
to Sabbath-school, the parents go to 
church, and there is division where God 
hath ordained perpetual union, even in 
divine worship. 

If any of our friends have well-nigh 
forgotten how it looks to see families 
filling the pews, their eyes and hearts 
will be gladdened with the sight under 
such a wholesome method. 

This mode also brings the pastor to the 
Sabbath-school regularly, giving him a re- 
cognized position in it. It also relieves 
him from the necessity of special preach- 
ing to children, which, as often conducted, 
shows small results. “ Every sermon for 
everybody, old or young,” should be the 
minister’s motto. This plan will help 
him to rise toward such an ideal. 

This suggestion is not offered as a spe- 
cific for neglected children. There may 
be those so fossilized in habits of muddy 
and dull preaching, as to be unable to 
attain it. Perhaps some could not come 
down to it. But many could, if they 
would only give some such plan an hon- 
est trial, and all should listen to the cry, 
“ Come down quickly, ere my child die.” 
—Presbyterian at Work. 





HOW TO GET UP A YOUNG MEN’S 
MEETING. 


Thinking Over It. 

[RST of all, pray about it. See if God 

wants you to get it up. If God does, 
be sure that you are really willing to do 
your part. Remember that Satan would 
give a good deal to have you let the thing 
alone, and be prepared to deal honestly with 
the excuses which he will put into your 
mind against it. Take up the questions of 
personal inconvenience, sacrifice of your 
time, possibility of losing certain friend- 
ships, and many others which will at once 
suggest themselves, and ask yourself can- 
didly, ‘‘ Ought I to let these things stand in 
the way ?” Settle them at once for what 
they are worth, and give God the benefit of 
any bias. 

Then, after counting the cost, if you re- 
ally mean to go on, let every fear about con- 
sequences, every doubt about the success of 
it, every suspicion of failure, vanish. You 
have all the powers of heaven at your back, 
and you must succeed. Make up your mind 
to this at once, and go forward in the full- 
ness of trust in God. Do not be frightened 
at your own inexperience, nor think how 
exceptionally “ hard to move” your town is. 
It is God who is to do the work, and not 
‘you; so you may safely leave ali anxiety in 
his hands. Above all do not be afraid of 
making mistakes. Everybody makes mis- 
takes, and the greatest mistake you could 
make would be not to begin at all. 

Preliminary Steps. 

Look out three or four other young men 
whom you think you might get to join you 
init. In every district there are three or 
four young men who usually take the lead 
in such things; do not go to them. If they 
are worth anything, their hands will be al- 
ready full; but that is not the reason. 
Young men would take it from them as a 
qmatter of course, and it would not have the 


























same effect. Get them to pray for you, and 
counsel you, but let the new workers come 
to the front. 

Remember it is quite as important to de- 
velop new workers as new converts. There- 
fore, pick out three or four new men, young 
men whom young men would like—Chris- 
tians, of course. They may not be workers, 
very probably because they never get the 
chance. The Church has a wealth of such 
young men—men whom it is at once her 
loss and her sin that she has never set to 
work. Call on one or two personally ; tell 
out all that has been passing through your 
own mind, how you have grown ashamed at 
never having done anything for Christ, how 
you have begun to yearn for the souls of the 
young men around you, how God has laid it 
upon your heart to make an humble effort to 
reach them. Do not get their answer upon 
the spot, but after a brief prayer that God 
will lead them to compiy or refuse accord- 
ing as it will be for his glory, say you will 
call back again in a day or two. Spend the 
interval yourself in ceaseless prayer. 


The First Meeting. 


The first meeting will naturally be a 
workers’ meeting. Let it be anywhere—in 
your own bedroom, for instance. If a half- 
a-dozen come, it is well. If three come, 
thank God—God can work with three. It 
is not his way to work with crowds; it never 
has been. Individual men are his instru- 
ments—units. The New Testament itself is 
but a brief biography, and the pages of the 
Old are marked with the lives of men, not 
with the graves of nations. Therefore, be 
encouraged with your handful. “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I.” Let this meeting be 
continued every second night, say for a week. 
Let it be a week of consecration and prayer. 
Let the workers get filled with the Spirit. 
Let them determine to take one month clean 
out of their lives and give it away to God. 
If they do, they will not need to be asked 
about the second month—it will be God’s too. 

Meantime, let a hall be engaged, a small 
cheerful place, unsectarian if possible, a 
place which would be popular with young 
men. A music hall or an empty theatre 
may often be had in summer, or, as a last 
alternative, the school-room of a church; or 
even at a push, a tent might be hired for a 
few pounds. Then let a few unpretentious 
tickets be printed. Let them be of the very 
best quality, containing a courteous invita- 
tion to the meeting. Any cant will kill the 
meeting at the very outset. Let the invita- 
tion be delivered personally to every young 
man in the neighborhood, and accompanied 
by a respectful verbal request that it would 
be a favor if they could make an effort to 
come. It might even be whispered about 
that Mr. So-and-so (who had not been identi- 
fied with “this kind of thing” before) was 
expected to preside, and young Mr. Blank 
(who had certainly never previously been 
known to “ come out” as a Christian) would 
probably speak, so that curiosity and surprise 
being awakened, an audience would be al- 
most a certainty. 

The Arrangement of the Meeting. 

Large platforms should, if possible, be 
avoided. A little table, a few yards from 
the centre of the room, with chairs ranged 
round in semicircles, makes probably the 
best arrangement. This is, at all events, 
unostentatious, takes away the appearance 
ofspeechifying or delivering set addresses,and 
gives that homely, informal character to the 
meeting which should be specially aimed at. 
Anything which will reduce the character 
of the speaking from the speechifying to 
plain honest talking, even in form, is of 
more value in a distinctively young men’s 
meeting than one who does not know young 
men might imagine. A harmonium, and a 
few leading voices to forma small choir are, 
of course, a great acquisition. It is need- 
less to add that all who have an official 
charge of the meeting, such as handing 
about hymn-books and showing the audi- 
ence to their seats should be gentlemen. 

The Programme. 


The meeting should only last an hour. 
From nine to ten at night is undoubtedly 
the best time. Theoretically this late hour 
is ridiculous; but the stern law of experi- 
ence has peremptorily proved it to be right. 
All the recent great work amongst young 
men throughout the country has gone on 
from nine to ten at night. There area hun- 
dred obfections to it—objections of great 
weight. They are all granted. It would 
be of immense advantage if an earlier hour 
would suit; that is ali one can say. The 
reasons for the popularity of the late hour 
seem to be these: Many do not leave busi- 
ness till very late; some have evening- 
classes, over at nine; some have church 
work, home duties, and other engagements, 
which do not set them free earlier. 

Then no one grudges dropping in to the 
meeting when the day is practically done; 
but an earlier one breaks up the whole 
evening, and this isa serious matter when 
the meeting rurs on for weeks or months, as 





it ought to do if there is any life in it at all. 
The less formidable the meeting can be 
made to those who are invited, who are not 
Christians (who naturally look on it as a 
kind of nuisance at any rate) the better; 
and young men are not going to lose a quiet 
row or a smoke or their innings at cricket 
for a religious meeting. 

Then the meeting should be held every 
night. It should run right on through 
everything—wet nights, fine nights, long 
nights, short nights. Do not say, “ Well, 
we'll have it three nights a week to begin 
with—best to begin with a trial.’ No, it 
isn’t! If you have faith enough for three 
nights a week, you may as well have faith 
for seven. You see, a young man comes on 
Monday night, and if you have no meeting 
for him on Tuesday, he goes to the theatre. 
The men who would do that are the very 
men you want to get holdof. Therefore let 
your meeting be an institution. If it should 
only be a small one, or a temporary one, 
never mind. Let it be an institution while 
it lasts. 

The Chairman. 


A great deal depends upon the chairman. 
To young men he should be a sample Chris- 
tian. He should be youthful, genial, sym- 
pathetic, natural, ready. Gentle withal, he 
should know how to be firm without being 
severe, and to respect the feelings of his an- 
dience more than the feelings of an indi- 
vidual. There are men who attract men. 
Therefore, if you have half a dozen men 
whose hearts are in the right place, choose 
him above all whois the most likeable, who 
lives in that mysterious atmosphere of natu- 
ral magnetism, the influence of which is as 
difficult to define as to resist. 

The chairman should be to the meeting 
very much what the chef de baton is to an 
orchestra—-to keep time and tune. His stock- 
in-trade consists of a Bible, a hymn-book, a 
watch, with a seconds-hand, a cheery smile, 
and an eye “without any mud at the bot- 
tom of it,” as Emerson would say. His 
duties are at once very simple and very dif- 
ficult. The difficulty is in being simple; it 
is so hard to be unobtrusive. Then it re- 
quires great tact to gain influence over a 
meeting by familiarity without losing it in 
dignity ; and great delicacy of handling, to 
let the sympathetic elements in the audience 
enjoy the sense of complete freedom, and 
the discordant ones at the same time the 
fullness of restraint. He fills the post best 
of whom, when the meeting is over, a stran- 
ger would say, “ What an easy time of it the 
chairman had! Just to sit in the chair, and 
do nothing. Why, anybody could do that !” 
A touch so light as that is the perfection of 
all generalship. But, after all, it is only 
God who can subdue a meeting. 


The Bill of Fare. 


The speaking, of course, must be done by 
young men. lf, as a deputation from some 
other town where there has been work, a 
stranger can be got to help (not to monopo- 
lize), it might give the work a better start ; 
but the experiment has been tried with local 
men only, and succeeded to perfection. 
After an opening hymn, the chairman might 
call on some young man to read the re- 
quests, and lead in prayer—a novice if pos- 
sible, for his own sake, if not for the meet- 
ing’s; it would draw him out. Then an- 
other hymn, and a few verses of the Bible 
read by another, followed, perhaps, by a few 
remarks. After another hymn, two very 
short addresses, of ten minutes, concluded 
with prayer, the benediction and an earnest 
appeal from the chairman for the undecided 
to stay to the after-meeting. 

Theaddresses may be anything but preach- 
ing—young men will not stand being 
preached at by one another. Individual 
testimonies to personal change of heart have 
been found most useful of all. 

Every Christian has his own wonderful 
little history to tell; and when it bubbles 
right out of the heart, with the sole desire 
to glorify God, and bring sinners to the 
cross, no one ever thinks of the blundering 
and the faltering. And if an occasional 
tear has to be brushed aw&y from the speak- 
er’s eye, at the memory of the forgiven but 
not forgotten past, there is an eloquence in 
strong men’s tears which no voice can ever 
express. After the first night or two, the 
meeting will generate its own speakers. 
Men’s tongues will be loosed. Those who 
never dreamed of speaking will find they 
cannot keep silent. ‘Then, instead of having 
two addresses, the chairman might occupy 
the first twenty minutes himself, then throw 
the meeting open, and hear from half a 
dozen, two or three minutes each. By and 
by, a teacher-meeting for Bible study, for 
which the aid of more experienced Chris- 
tians might be called in, should be atarted 
three times a week, an hour before the gene- 
ral meeting for those who had been im- 
4 Conclusion. 

Now for the conclusion, 7. ¢. your con- 
clusion. Do you think you. will ttry it?— 
The London Christian. 
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BY ABBIE LLOYD. 





T was the chorus of “The old, old 
story” that floated out through the 
open windows of a mission chapel and 
arrested the steps of an Italian news- 
boy. The simple melody attracted him, 
and he bounded up the steps into the 
vestibule to hear more distinctly. In 
the closing verse, the assembly within 
were surprised at hearing a pure soprano 
voice outside joining in the song, and all 
eyes turned to the door. The superin- 
tendent at once came to the boy, and 
after some persuasion induced him to 
enter a class. 

His clothing was oddly bright, and 
he stared about with a nonchalance 
that, combined with his singular costume, 
excited the sense of the ludicrous in his 
fellow pupils. Keenly sensitive he be- 
came instantly conscious of this. Then the 
teacher’s voice, harsh and loud, and not 
very sympathetic, was not at all attuned 
to the delicate ear of the boy before him. 
Unable to bear such discomfort, and ig- 
norant of proprieties, after a few mo- 
ments the boy rose and darted out of the 
house, not stopping until he reached the 


' miserable cellar he called home. 


“One more scholar lost through 
a mistake in the teacher,” sighed the 
superintendent, as he saw the red cap 
and green jacket disappear down the 
steps. But Christ’s laborers need never 
mourn over broken tools; since if the 
work is his he will replace them with 
something better. 

Into the heart of Antonia Moran had 
sank melodious strains that welled up 
constantly to his lips. Warbling, as he 
entered the room, ‘To tell the old, old 
story, of Jesus and his love,” his sister 
lying on a pallet of straw and rags, her 
face flushed with fever, heard his song 
and as music loving as he, inquired ex- 
citedly : 

“ Sun’thin’ the 
Tonio?” 

“Dunno’,” was the reply, “’t warn’t 
like any play ’ouse I ever see. The 
queerest lot there; boys and gals like me 
and you; none o’ yer swells and not a 
bit o’ ochestry ; but the singing was tip 
top; ’specially this:” and he sang the 
whole chorus. 

“S’pose Jesus was a grand prince,” his 
sister said musingly, “like all on ’em in 
the opery, and his love a beautiful lady. 
Were they happy at last? Which was 
it, tradegy or comedy ?” 

“‘Can’t say,’ answered the boy; “ never 
heard o’ Jesus afore.” 

From that day “The old, old story” 
was the favorite air of these Italian chil- 
dren. They were passing through dark 
times. The sick child was no better and 
Antonio could only sell papers while she 
slept. The very little he then earned 
was all spent to tempt her capricious ap- 
petite, while he depended tor food on 
the gifts of charity ; too meagre often to 
satisfy hunger. Weak and discouraged, 
no music so soothed their hearts as this, 
although of the true helpfulness of its 
loving words they knew nothing. One 
day Angelena, with great energy, pro- 
nounced a medical decision: “ Antonio, 
I never shall get well as long as I worry 
over Jesus in the song we sing. You 
must find out who he was. Go to that 
place and ask ’em!’’ 

Poor Antonio! there was but one 
thing he wouldn’t rather do, and that 
was to deny the sick child; so he 
shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. 
She, however, would not accept this an- 
swer and renewed her petition, pleading 
so eloquently the boy was constrained to 
yield. 

It was not chance that made the day 
he sought the chapel Sunday, and the 
hour the one on which the school gath- 
ered; neither was it chance that directed 
Ellen Vose, out of ali the number pass- 
ing into the recitation room, to notice 
him. His sad expression interested her 
strangely. Yielding to an unusual im- 
pulse she spoke to him,—unusual [ say, 
tor she was shy and self distrustful ; 
although wealthy and of good position, 
commanding little attention in society, 


from new opery, 
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and in the Church engaging in no active 
work, because dreading lest she should 
be a hindrance rather than help, yet 
longing to do something for the Saviour, 
to whom her heart was consecrated. 

A few weeks ago she had tried to fill 
the place of an absent teacher. It was a 
class of girls thoughtless and shrewd, 
who soon discovered her lack of confi- 
dence, and with the ingeniousness of 
their kind contrived all sorts of tortures 
for her. When she resigned her charge 
on the teacher’s return, she resolved 
never again to make a like attempt. But 
as certain Oriental perfumes require 
warmth to diffuse their exquisite aroma, 
so Ellen Vose required the warmth of 
human love to develop the rare grace 
and power of her character; and this 
forlorn boy was sent to awaken all her 
dormant sympathies, 


“Can I do anything for you, my poor 
child?” she inquired, timidly. 

Her well modulated voice won An- 
tonio, and he answered tersely: 

“Tell me who Jesus was, please!” 

“Don’t you know?” she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“No! but I want to and so does 
Lena!” 

“Who is Lena?” 

“My sister, lady. She’s sick and 
thinks she can’t get well ’less she knows.” 

“Where is she? I’ll go and see her’— 
startled out of all reserve by the know]l- 
edge of such heathenism in the heart of 
her city. 

“oT a’n’t a fit place for you; you’re 
one o’ the swell ’uns and they never 
come down our alley,” glancing admir- 
ingly at her elegant dress. A 

The lady was too thoroughly roused 
to heed the custom of others, and bidding 
Antonio lead followed, picking her 
steps daintily through the dirty streets 
and down the rickety stairs until she 
stood beside the comfortless bed of the 
invalid. 

“The lady’s come to tell you ’bout 
Jesus,” was Antonio’s abrupt introduc- 
tion. , : 

Lena nodded and Ellen Vose began. 
It was almost impossible to make her 
story plain in the least to these ignorant 
children, and perhaps the only ideas they 
really gained were the words of the 
hymn of which they learned all the 
verses; but this visit was followed by 
others in which “the — was repeated 
and explained until both Antonio and 
Angelena began to see, a very little, its 
meaning. Miss Vose supplied food and 
clothing to these waifs, and sent a phy- 
sician to attend Lena. She often urged 
Antonio to go to the mission-school, but 
he refused unless he could be with her, 
which was impossible as she had no 
class. At last aspasm of courage nerved 
her, as she thought of the many lads of 
the neighborhood, with none to care for 
their souls, and she proposed to Antonio 
to invite his friends to come with him 
the next Sabbath to the chapel and she 
would try to teach them, At the ap- 
pointed hour Antonio appeared with as 
motley a half dozen street urchins as 
were ever collected in a mission-school. 
Ellen Vose was appalled. She would 
have fled from them had it been possible. 
But her word was pledged to Antonio 
and she would not break it. With an 
earnest prayer for strength, she addressed 
them in ¢ones whose sweetness attracted, 
while her words were simple and easily 
comprehended. 


The richness of her attire and the 
knowledge of her kindness to Antonio 
and Lena commanded respect for her 
from these otherwise lawless boys. None 
showed signs of uneasiness or rebellion, 
and at the close of the session all said 
that they were coming again. Week 
after week they came, bringing now and 
then a new recruit, so that the class be- 
came the largest, and more wonderful 
still, the most orderly, in the school. 
Miss Vose displayed a real talent for 
teaching and governing. She was a sur- 
prise to herself. The Master had led- 
the right class to the teacher, and the 
right teacher to the class. Do we all put 
ourselves in the way of being thus led? 





Apsent Tracuers.—The Normal-Class 
asks: How would it do to put all classes 
whose teachers are absent, into one large 
lecture-class for the day? One superinten- 
dent in New York State sends ali classes 
home whose teachers are absent. His teach- 
ers now are never absent. They say it costs 
too much to be away even for one day. 
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which shall cost about $100,000, and 
have 2500 sittings. Contributions to this 
building have come from Sabbath-schools 
all over our country, Notwithstanding 
the general dullness in business it is be- 
lieved that this structure will before 
long be completed. 

The Christian Commission work during 
the war found in Mr. Moody a most ear- 
nest, sympathetic, whole-souled helper. 
He had charge of the Chicago Branch 
for a time, and afterwards went down 
into the field, with one hand offering Jesus 
as the Bread and the Fountain of life, 
while with the other he fed the hungry, 
gave water to the thirsty, and ministered 
to the sick and wounded and dying in 
tent, hospital and battle-field, like an an- 
gel of blessing to thousands who were 
ready to perish. 

In 1865 he was elected President of the 
Chicago Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and with the choice spirits that sur- 
rounded him began a new era in its his- 
tory by the building of a new and greatly 
enlarged Hall for its uses, 

The Sabbath-school work in Illinois 
owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Moody. It was he, with a few kindred 
spirits, who under God were permitted to 
put a new aspect upon the general Sun- 
day-school missionary and evangelistic 
work of the State. The annual Conven- 
tions had been occasions of great interest 
and profit to the teachers and workers 
who assembled in them, but the spiritual 
warmth and power represented had not 
been evoked, It seemed to Mr. Moody 
and his friends that these Conventions 
might be made occasions for the stirring 
of God’s people unwontedly. Accord- 
ingly, in anticipation of the seventh 
annual meeting, which was called 
for Springfield on a Tuesday, he, 
with two others, took the train 
from Chicago and arrived at the city on 
Saturday morning. They spent the day 
in visiting the ministers and laymen of 
the place, and arousing them to the im- 

rtance of the coming gathering. Sab- 

ath afternoon a large meeting was held 
and seventy rose for prayers. On Sab- 
bath evening another meeting was held, 
and on Monday three more. Such 
was the preparation of heart with which 
Springfield welcomed the Sabbath-school 
workers from all parts of the State. As 
might well be expected, the Convention 
opened with great enthusiasm and un- 
wonted spiritual power. Dr. Clark says 
of it, “ Three meetings were held every 
day with ths most blessed results. Many 
converts were gathered to Christ before 
the week closed. The delegates caught 
the fire and went home to kindle it in 
other hearts, and to spread the spiritual 
magnetism through their respective 
schools. Sabbath-schools all over theState 
felt the power of that Convention. Subse- 
quent Conventions partook of the char- 
acter of this and became sources of 
mighty spiritual influences. The one 
held at Quincy in 1871 was attended by 
over five thousand people, and the meet- 
ings were of thrilling interest.” Open- 
air meetings, held in the streets of cities 
and towns, and in connection with State 
and County and District Sunday-schools 
and Young Men’s Christian Association 
Conventions, together with revival meet- 
ings in churches and Sunday-schools 
were the constant scenes and fields of 
his unremitting labors. Twice he had 
been invited to visit in a certain county, 
but had been prevented by duties else- 
where, He finally sent word, in the 
summer, that he was coming, and took 
the next train. On arriving the pastor 
was disappointed. When he first wrote 
they seemed ripe for a work of grace; 
now it was the busy season, and nothing 
could be done, Ochers shared the same 
mistrust. Mr. Moody went to work. 
Seeing a dry-goods box on one corner of 
the public square he mounted it and be- 
gan tospeak. A crowd gathered. Many 
were moved, Some wept. He invited 
the people into a church near by. It was 
soon crowded and could not hold all who 
came, Other meetings followed. The 
interest increased. The Spirit was 
ured out. A blessed revival followed. 
“hese will serve as examples of his 
work, We cannot follow him further in 
his career. It is written out upon the 
records of the Christian world. The great 
day alone will fully unfold it in ail its 
blessed significance, Multitudes of shin- 
ing — in crowns of rejoicing will at- 
test it, ' 








Some of Mr. Moody’s personal 
characteristics will be of suggestive in- 
terest to all of our readers. He is pas- 
sionately in love with the Word of God. 
He is a man of prayer—of incessant 

rayer. He is truly, sweetly humble. 

e submits to reproof in the spirit of 
true teachableness, He is devout, full 
of faith and love, and always on fire with 
his work. He is broad and charitable 
in his judgments, and while of deep con- 
victions and very decided views, his re- 
ligion is of a healthy, practical, cheerful 
kind, without the least suspicion of cant, 
or bigotry, or Pharisaism. He is a devoted 
husband. “His home reflects the love 
and joy of the heavenly home. The spirit 
of his companion harmonizes perfectly 
with his spirit, and her sympathy and 
tenderness are among Heaven’s choicest 
gifts tohim. He has a daughter and a 
son, Emma and Willy, who rest in his 
paternal affections, and are the recipients 
of all the blessings that flow from a 
loving father’s heart. No father was 
ever more fond of his children than he. 
He plays with them as though he were a 
child himself, and enters into their sports 
often with the greatest glee.” He is a 
faithful friend and brother, transparent 
and clear as crystal in his friendships, 
and generous, free, and large as are all 
truly noble souls. His strong physical 
owers have wonderfully sustained him 
for the work God has given him to do. 


A writer in the Daily Review thus de- 
scribes Mr. Moody: “ He is not a man 
of much education or culture. His man- 
ner is abrupt and blunt. His speech 
bristles with Americanisms. His voice 
is sharp, rapid and colloquial, and he 
never attempts anything like finished or 
elaborate composition. But he is in 
downright earnest. He believes what he 
says; he says it as if he believed it, and 
he. expects his audience to believe it. He 
gets wonderfully near to his hearers with- 
out any apparent effort. Whatever size 
the audience may be, he is at home with 
them at once, and he makes them feel 
that they are at home with him. He is 
gifted with a rare sagacity, an insight 
into the human heart, a knowledge of 
what is stirring in it, and of what is fitted 
to impress it. He has in his possession a 
large number of incidents and experi- 
ences well fitted te throw light on the 
points he employs them to elucidate, and 
to clinch the ap which he uses them 
to enforce. In addition to all this he has 
a deeply pathetic vein which enables 
him to plead very earnestly at the very 
citadel of the heart. At first his tone 
may seem to be hard. He will take for 
his text, ‘There is no difference,’ and 
press the doctrine of universal condem- 
nation, as if the worst and best were pre- 
cisely alike. Possibly the antagonism of 
his audience is somewhat roused; but 
by and by he will take them with him 
to some affecting death-bed, and his tone 
will show how profoundly his own heart 
is stirred by what is happening there. 
The vein of pathos comes out tenderly 
and beautifully. He seems as if he were 
lying on the ground, pleading in tears 
with his hearers to come to Christ. But, 
most important of all, he seems to rely 
for effect absolutely on divine power. 
Of course every true preacher does, but 
in very different degrees of conscious 
trust and expectation. Mr. Moody goes 
to his meetings, fully expecting the Di- 
vine Presence, because Ne hes asked it. 
He speaks with the fearlessness, the bold- 
ness, and the directness of one deliverin 
a message from the King of kings | 
Lord of lords; and he takes pains to 
have his own heart in the spirit of the 
message. He tries to go to his audience 
loving them, and actively and fervently 
longing for their salvation. He says 
that if he does not try to stir up this 
spirit of love beforehand, he cannot get 
hold of an audience; if he does, he ne- 
ver fails. He endeavors to address 
them with a soul steeped in the corre- 
sponding emotion. e seems to try, 
like Baxter, never to speak of weighty 
soul concerns without his whole soul 
being drenched therein.” * * * 


“*Mr. Moody was invited to visit Eng- 
land by the Rev. Mr. Pennefather, of 
Mildmay, London, and Mr. Bainbridge, 
of Newcastle, neither of whom was per- 
mitted to look upon the wide harvests 
that the reaper whom they sent for is 
gathering in. Mr. Pennefather died 
while Mr, Moody was on his voyage, and 
Mr. Bainbridge soon after his arrival in Li- 
verpoal, Was it God’s design that these 
devoted men, joining ‘the great cloud of 
witnesses,’ should from the heavenly 





heights look down upon the wondrous 
scenes below? If so, how has their joy 
been increased at seeing the fruits of 
the closing signal effort of their lives for 
Jesus! They have beheld the spiritual 
light, first kindled in England, and parti- 
cularly in Newcastle, whence one of the 
invitations went forth; then shining in 
Scotland with increased brightness ; then 
hovering over the cities of Ireland and 
pouring its sweet influences into tens of 
thousands of homes, returning a vast 
tidal wave to England and moving 
through Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham and Liverpool to the great city 
over which at this hour the heavens are 
opening, and where the angels are de- 
scending and ascending, bringing to 
earth the choicest of celestial gifts, and 
bearing to the recording angel thousands 
of names to be written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life.” 


Ira D. Sankey, 


Mr. Moody’s co-laborer, was born in 
Edinburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1840. His 
parents were pious, and they now live to 
rejoice with him over the signal blessings 
that have attended his labors. At the 
age of fifteen he gave his heart to the 
Saviour. He speaks now of the impres- 
sions made upon him by the pious ex- 
ample of a plain Scotch farmer who took 
him to Sabbath-school. ‘I can see him 
now,” he says, ‘standing up and pray- 
ing for the children, He had a great, 
warm heart, and the children all loved 
him.” 

Mr. Sankey early developed a love for 
music, He trained the children of the 
Sabbath-school in singing, was leader of 
the church choir, and superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school. His clear, melodi- 
ous voice, distinct enunciation of the 
words sung, and emotional tones soon at- 
tracted general attention, and he was 
often invited to musical circles and to 
conduct the singing at public meetings 
and conventions. His singing often 
touched the heart, and souls were won by 
it to Jesus. Ina children’s meeting in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, he related a touch- 
ing incident of a Jittle child who, on her 
dying bed, testified that his singing 
‘* Jesus loves, even me,” in the Tabernacle 
in Chicago, led her to give her heart to 
the Saviour. “ That testimony,” he said, 
“from that little child in that ‘neglected 
quarter of Chicago, has done more to 
stimulate me and bring me to this coun- 
try than all that the papers or any per- 
sons might say.” 

At a National Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Mr. Moody first heard 
Mr. Sankey, and was impressed with the 
remarkable adaptation of his voice and 
style of singing to awaken the emotions 
and carry home religious truth to the 
heart. On conferring together they found 
that their love of mission work and de- 
sires for extended usefulness were mutual, 
and they agreed to labor together in 
evangelistic services. For two or three 
years they were associated in Chicago; 
and the union of Mr. Sankey’s services 
of song and Mr. Moody’s fervid exposi- 
tions and earnest discourses became a 
new and recognized power for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom. They visited 
other cities and towns, and both con- 
stantly gained in ability deeply to im- 
press large assemblies. God was with 
them blessing their efforts and preparing 
them for greater things to come. 

Shortly before leaving America, Mr. 
Sankey had been pressed to spend six 
months in a tour through cities on the 
Pacific coast, to sing sacred songs; but 
after seeking divine direction he was 
convinced that it was his duty to ac- 
company Mr. Moody to Great Britain. 
The results have shown that he was 
divinely directed. 

A writer says: “As a vocalist Mr. 
Sankey has not many equals. Possessed 
of a voice of great volume and richness, 
he expresses with exquisite skill and 
pathos the gospel message in words very 
simple, but replete with love and tender- 
ness, and always with marked eflect upon 
his audience, It is, however, altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the blessing 
which attends Mr. Sankey’s efforts is at- 
tributable only or chiefly to his fine voice 
and artistic expression. These, no doubt, 
are very attractive, and go far to move 
the affections and gratify a taste for 
music; but the secret of Mr. Sankey’s 
power lies not in his gift of song, but in 
the spirit of which the song is only the 
expression. He, too, is a man in earnest, 
and sings in the full confidence that God 
is working by him. Like his colleague, 
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he likewise has a message to lost men 
from God the Father, and the Spirit of 
God in him finds a willing and effective 
instrument in his gift of song, to pro- 
claim in stirring notes the ‘mighty love 
of God in Christ Jesus. ‘It was a few 
evenings ago,’ said a youth in the Young 
Men’s Meeting in Roby Chapel,’ ‘when 
Mr. Sankey was singing in the Free 
Trade Hall, “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.”’ that I was made to feel my need of 
a Saviour; and when he came to these 
words, “Too late, too late,” I said to my- 
self. it must not be too late for me, and 
I took him to my heart there and then.’ 
‘] was in great darkness and trouble for 
some days, said a poor woman rejoicing 
and yet weeping ; ‘ and just a little time 
ago, when Mr. Sankey was singing these 
words’ (pointing to them with her finger), 
‘“ And Jesus bids me come,” my bonds 
were broken in a moment, and now I am 
safe in his arms.’ 

“ Who ever heard of a fine voice and 
sweet music yielding such results as these? 
It is mere scoffing to say that Mr. 
Moody’s touching stories and Mr. San- 
key’s sweet singing are the secret of the 
power exercised by these men. The work 
is of God and they are his instruments, 
each earnestly using to the best of his 
ability the gift God has given him, in 
the full confidence the blessing will and 
must follow.” 

Another writes: “The admiration of 
Mr. Sankey’s music is enthusiastic. When 
he sings a solo a deathlike silence reigns ; 
or, as the Jrish Times describes it, ‘ It 
seems that he only is present in the vast 
building.’ When he ceases there is a 
rustling like the leaves of a forest when 
stirred by the wind. We might apply to 
him the language of Scripture, ‘ Lo! 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song 
of one who hath a pleasant voice and 
can play on an instrument.’ No one can 
estimate the service he has rendered to 
the Church of Christ by the compilation 
of his book of ‘Sacred Songs’ and their 
sweet tunes. They are the delight of all. 
I have heard in Scotland that already 
they are sung in our most distant colo- 
nies. Ere long I believe that they will 
be sung wherever the English language 
is spoken over the earth. Nor will they 
be confined to that language, for a lady 
is at present engaged in translating them 
into German.” 

Mrs. Barbour, with her graphic pen, 
gives numerous examples of the convic- 
tion and conversion of souls through 
the instrumentality of the songs as Mr. 
Sankey has sung them, and says: “It 
is interesting to know that there are 
scarcely two of the hymns which Mr. 
Sankey sings, by the same author. They 
have been collected during an eight 
years’ experience of the Lord’s use of 
them among believers, inquirers and the 
careless. In the singing of them he 
seems to be unconscious of everything 
but the desire that the truth should sink 
deep into the souls of the listeners.” * * 
Perhaps not a week has passed durin 
the last year in which we have not ha 
evidence that the Lord has directly used 
a line of one of these hymns in the sal- 
vation of some soul, The wave of sacred 
song has spread over Ireland, and is now 
sweeping through England. But indeed 
it is not being confined to the United 
Kingdom alone, for away off on the 
shores of India and in many other lands, 
these sweet songs of a Saviour’s love are 
being sung. Mr. Sankey’s collection of 
sacred songs has been translated into five 
or six languages and are winging their 
way into tens of thousands of hearts and 
homes, and the blessing of the Lord 
seems to accompany them wherever sung. 

“We may forget the singer, 
But will ne’er forget the song.” 


Mr. Sankey can speak as well as sing 
for Jesus. His earnest words as well as 
his thrilling songs have been greatly 
blessed. 

In his tour Mr. Sankey is accompanied 
by his wife and two sons. A third son 
has been born to them in Scotland. 
Mrs, Sankey is an earnest Christian wo- 
man and fully sympathizes with her hus- 
band in his blessed work. Both are 
members of the Methodist Church, while 
his sweet songs float over and inspire 
multitudes in all Christian denomina- 
tions. 

It is now just two years (June, 1873) 
that Messrs. Moody and Sankey landed 
in Liverpool. As we contemplate the 
wonderful events that have attended 
their mission, we can only say, “ What 
hath God wrought?” and pray that he 
would continue to be gracious to his ser- 
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vants, and carry on the work he has so 
mightily ye through them, until the 
whole world shall have been reached 
with the saving knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 
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MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN LONDON. 





The Fourteenth Week. 





\ E extract our account this week from 

the columns of the London Sunday- 
School Chronicle, which is still giving to its 
readers a well digested report of each week’s 
doings. The Chronicle says: The fourteenth 
has been a somewhat eventful week in the 
annals of the Anglo-American evangelistic 
movement. 

On Tuesday, June 8, ended, on Thursday, 
June 10, commenced, the series of services 
which had been arranged for at the Bow- 
Road Hall, and the new building at Cam- 
berwell respectively. 

On Monday, June 7, M@éssrs. Moody and 
Sankey were both present at the Bow-Road 
Hall at the two services that were held there 
that day. The noonday meeting, as is usual 
on Mondays, was devoted to hearing reports 


of progress, which elicited the fact that a 
very large amount of g d been accom- 
plished in the East of London, it being af- 
firmed that greater spiritual results had 
been achieved in this district than in any 
other. At the evening meeting Mr. Moody 
preached with all his usual fire and earnest- 
ness. 

There were three services held on Tues- 
day—the noontide prayer-meeting, an after- 
noon address, and the closing evening ser- 
vice. 

Thursday witnessed the opening of the 
Camberwell Hall, a roomy structure with 
no great pretensions to architectural gran- 
deur, and where, as at the Bow Hall, a thick 
coating of sawdust formed a soft and noise- 
less carpet. 

The arrangements for the South of Lon- 
don are at present as follows:—The noon 
prayer-meetings are conducted at the Vic- 
toria Theatre, while the afternoon services 
and those of the evening are held at the 
Camberwell Hall. Thus it is designed to 
maintain three services a day in this district. 

As heretofore, on Sundays three services 
were held, that in the morning for Christian 
workers, and those of the afternoon and 
evening for males and females respectively. 
These class services were held for the first 
time in the Camberwell Hall, on Sunday, 
June 13. Collections were made in connec- 
tion with the Hospital Sunday movement, 
when, in the absence of plates, hats were 
passed round. Mr. Moody cautioned his 
audience that a too liberal contribution of 
pence might be prejudicial to the hats in 
which they were collected, and suggested 
that bank-notes would not weigh so heavy. 

In the South of London, Mr. Moody will 
have the advantage of being assisted by Mr. 
Spurgeon, who has already identified him- 
self with the movement, and in whom it is 
needless to add he will find a tower of 
strength. 

A meeting for Christian workers was held 
at the Bow-Road Hall on Sunday morning, 
June 13, conducted by Mr. Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wanamaker, in visiting 
England, will arrange with Mr. Moody with 

to his American tour which he in- 
tends making upon the conclusion of his 
English work. 

The following communication, of which 
we are in receipt, will indicate that the work 
in the West-End of London did not cease 
with the closing of the Opera House ser- 
vices :— 

“Tn connection with the recent services in 
the West-End, we have pleasure in record- 
ing that immediately after the closing of the 
Opera House, a series of special services 
were held in various churches and chapels 
of different denominations, ranging from 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to the meanest 
mission hall in a back street. One series for 
the neighborhood of St. Giles was organized 
hastily by four clergymen, each represent- 
ing the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
and Baptist denominations, and resulted in 
a week of the most blessed spiritual expe- 
rience St. Giles has had for many years.” 


The Campaign in the South of London, 


The hall built for these services near 
Camberwellgreen, and capable of holding 
some 6,000 persons, was opened on Thurs- 
day afternoon by a meeting for Christians. 
Admission was by ticket, and at half-past 
two the hall was almost filled. At three 
precisely, when there was scarcely standing- 





room, Mr. Moody gave out a hymn, and Dr. 
Hugh Allen prayed. Mr. Moody read por- 
tions of Scripture, and Mr. Sankey sang 
“ Nothing but leaves.” 

After a powerful address to Christians 
from the Rev. Mr. Aitken, of Liverpool, the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon spoke, 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Address. 

He recounted his wonder as a boy, that 
there were always threads running through 
the sugar candy he was so fond of, until he 
found out these were the strings on which 
the sugar crystallized. He was glad Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey were the strings round 
which so much of Christian sweetness gath- 
ered. He was glad, too, they were foreigners, 
because people don’t criticise foreigners so 
much, and because some ministers would 
have been half afraid of their congregations 
running away. He was so glad that they 
left matters in dispute, and came to them as 
evangelists with cardinal truths which they 
all believe. Mr. Moody did not bother the 
people with all the philosophic doubts and 
errors of the day; he (Mr. Spurgeon) did 
not believe he knew much about them. 
When he was at the Grotto del Cano he saw 
them let down an unhappy dog into a well 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas, which 
almost did for the animal ; but they brought 
him to life again by sprinkling water over 
him, This was just like some ministers he 
knew, who were always letting their congre- 
gations down into the wells of doubts and 
errors, and then bringing them up and re- 
viving them with some drops of the water 
of life. Mr. Moody came with plain truths 
and Mr. Sankey with plain songs, and there 
was no mi:understanding them. They had 
got hold of the people. Last year he was 
traveling on the Alps and the train came 
to astandstill. First he put his head out, 
and then his whole body, for he feared 
something was wrong. The wheels of the 
engine were going round, but there was no 
motion because they had nogrip. Now their 
friends had got the grip: the people lis- 
teded and they were blessed. 

After telling the people what they might 
do to help the work, he told them what they 
were not to do, and that was to come to 
meetings and occupy the room intended for 
sinners. He begged them to make it a mat- 
ter of conscience, and to think that they 
might be occupying the seat of some one 
who might get blessed. 

He then appealed to the aged, to the 
middle-aged, and to the young to give them- 
selves to the Lord with renewed conseera- 
tion; and he concluded his homely and 
genial address with the practical words, 
“ Brethren, I have done—get to work.” 





Insurance, = 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


T may be safely assumed that there 

are a very few persons so obtuse in 
their perceptions as to fail to see in life 
insurance one of the most beneficent and 
praiseworthy institutions known. There 
are, however, isolated instances of mor- 
bidly conscientious people, who cling to 
a lomg-exploded theory that there is in 
life fsurance an element which par- 


takes of the nature of a wager, and that 
the system is consequently wrong. The 
fallacy of this view is so clearly exposed 
in the following article from the New 
York Journal of Commerce, that it should 
not be withheld from the notice of our 
readers, among whom there maybe a few 
whose views on this subject have not 
been correctly shaped : : 

“A correspondent asks us a question 
about Tontine annuities, and intimates 
that the whole system of life insurance 
is like gambling, because it is a game of 
chance. We propose to give a little 
more space than usual to our answer, on 
account of the importance of the prin- 
ciples involved. 

The original Tontines, called after the 
Italian Inventor, Lorenzo Tonti, were 
designed to facilitate the borrowing of 
money by the governments who needed 
it, at a time when wealthy capitalists 
were a little shy of this class of credits. 


A society of lenders was formed, who’ 


were divided into nine classes, according 
to age, and an annual percentage— 
greater, of course, to the eldest—was 
paid to them while they lived. The 
average interest was five per cent. on the 
whole sum, and when one member died, 
the others shared his portion among 





them. The last member took the whole 
income while he lived, but at his death 
the borrower (generally the government) 
had the principal without further pay- 
ment. 

Out of this, however, was formed the 
more modern Tontines, which in France 
took the form of mutual benefit societies, 
designed to insure a provision for ad- 
vancing years, A certain number of 
men in active life, earning or receiving 
but little more than enough for their 
present support, fearing that when old 
age comes upon them they will be too 
feeble to earn a livelihood, or will need 
a costilier care, associate together to 
establish a fund against such a contin- 
gency. Sometimes they contribute a cer- 
tain amount annually to this fund, which 
is left to accumulate for a series of years 
and is then availed of by the survivors, 
Or a more common method has been for 
each to deposit in a common fund a cer- 
tain sum, which is carefully invested for 
the common benefit, the gain to be di- 
vided annually among the living. It is 
certain that as the members become 
older their number will decrease, and 
hence the income of the survivors will 
be augmented. 


There is nothing offensive in this sys- 
tem. They each set apart a certain por- 
tion of their earnings to make a com- 
fortable support for such of them as sur- 
vive to an advanced age. Those who do 
not live will not need it, and are not 
thereby the losers; and those who sur- 
vive will have a provision they could not 
secure by their own unaided efforts. It 
isan insurance against suffering in old age. 

The Life Insurance is a somewhat 
similar provision for one’s surviving de- 
pendents. Whether the contract is made 
in a mutual organization or with a stock 
company, the principle is the same. A 
number of persons, finding what propor- 
tion of such a number annually die, 
each pay into a common fund a yearly 
sum sufficient to provide a given pay- 
ment for the families or assigns of their 
deceased members. 


Gambling is not merely a game of 
chance. It is not the uncertain element 
of it which is vicious. The wrong is 
found in the fact that the man who ac- 
quires anything by it gives nothing in 
exchange. Ali sound trade is based on 
the doctrine of chances, or averages ; 
but there is this difference between le- 
gitimate trade and speculation, which is 
only another word tor gambling: The 
honest trader gives an equivalent (or an 
opportunity to acquire it) in every trans- 
action ; the speculator, or gambler, ac- 
quires all he makes at somebody’s ex- 
pense. In legitimate trade, the buyer 
and seller may each make his profit; in 
gambling, one party loses al! that the 
other gains, 


If we apply this test to the life policy 
we shall see that every one who contri- 
butes to the common fund receives the 
full worth of his investment in the con- 
stant, comforting assurance that in case of 
his death he has made a reasonable pro- 
vision for those dependent upon him; 
and if the arrangement is started on 
sound principles and is well managed, 
the contribution of all will be simply 
sufficient to this end, after defraying the 
proper charges of those who administer 
the trust. It is not like the purchase of 
a lottery ticket, where one pays five dol- 
lars in the hope of drawing a thousand; 
but it is a common fund to which each 
contributes a sum sufficient to insure 
to the family and assigns of those who 
die, a certain capital in hand for their 
support. 

The Fire Insurance is based on the 
same theory. We will suppose that 
there are in a village one thousand sepa- 
rate houses worth $5,000 each, and that 
it is an established fact that, by the law 
of averages; one house of this number 
will burn every year, or the average loss 
will be in that prdportion. It is easy to 
see that if each householder pays into a 
common fund the sum of five dollars a 
year, there is provision made to reim- 
burse every man in the village who loses 
a house by fire, so that no one can suffer 
a ruinous loss. It is not the payment of 
five dollars to gain back five thousand 
for no further equivalent; but it is an 
annual payment for reasonable security 
against loss by fire, the general contribu- 
tion being sufficient, in ordinary seasons 
to guaranty that result. Even if no 
house is burned, each contributor has the 
full worth of his money in the sense of 
security which he carries with him for a 
year.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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For The Sunday-8chool Times. 


THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH AT 
LEIPZIG. 





E enter the University from the Au- 

gustus Platz, the great open square 
upon which the theatre, the museum, the 
post-office and the University stand, The 
walls of the passage through the Augus- 
teum, the first building, are strung with 
the bulletin boards of the University and 
of the various faculties. On these boards, 
under wire fronts, hang the notices of 
the authorities with regard to general 
University matters, the autograph no- 
tices of each professor as to the lectures 
he will read, the announcements as to 
prizes or scholarships, and the diplomas 
of the various degrees as they are from 
time to time granted. As we cross an 
open court between the Augusteum and 
the Paulinum, we see up in the third 
story tothe left the barred windows of 
the University prison, for we must re- 
member that the University is still a 
small sovereignty by itself and that the 
Rector Magnificus is ruler over three 
thousand souls and upwards. The long, 
dark passage in the Paulinum shows to 
us on the left side innumerable frescoes 
which were made centuries ago, when the 
building was a monastery, and were 
covered up with thick plaster, also cen- 
turies ago, when the monastery buildings 
were turned into the University. A few 
years back their presence was discovered 
and the plaster having been carefully 
peeled off, monks, martyrs, saints, vir- 
gins and crucifixes stand out in all their 
freshness. 

Turning to the right, through a branch 
passage, we reach another court and are 
in a moment at the church. Without 
drawing off to admire its red-tile roof 
with six rows of winking windows, and 
its needle spire in the centre, we enter 
the main door. The heavy outside door, 
asecond pair lighter, and a third pair 
with glass top parts, lead us at last to 
the audience-room. It lies east and west, 
and we are at the west end. At the dis- 
tant east end we see the altar and a num- 
ber of memorial monuments and tablets. 
(ver our heads is the organ loft with the 
choir gallery. A row of huge pillars on 
either side rise to and supports the curi- 
ously vaulted roof. The pulpit projects 
from one of the pillars on the northern 
side. Behind it is a line of little glass- 
fronted rooms or private boxes, not much 
used now, above which rise two galleries. 
Over against the pulpit is the large gal- 
lery in which the University professors 
and their families sit, and above it an- 
other gallery for common use. Besides 
the doorway we came in at, there are two 
more on each side, those north opening 
into the courtyard and those south into 
a long hall strung with burial monu- 
ments. The pews are on each side of 
and facing a broad aisle directly in the 
middle of the church, All is wretchedly 
cold. Luckily there is a heavy straw 
matting in the aisle. As we enter almost 


all the pews are full, save a few which. 


will not be opened to the general public 
till the first hymn has been sung. Seve- 
ral péople are standing about in the aisle 
and in the passages between the pews 
and the private boxes at eitherside, The 
hymns are given on huge tablets in seve- 
_ ral different places, and as well from the 

front of the choir gallery, where one of 
the singing boys changes the number of 
the verse as the hymns go on. Let us 
stand in front of the pulpit. 

The new organ begins to play. After 
a long and beautiful prelude the boys 
and the people begin to sing. Between 
each two lines the organ gives a roll, 
after which the singing is resumed, The 
first hymn has only four yerses. Then 
the organ peais forth in a grand inter- 
lude. All this while there is no sign of 
a clergyman. The interlude over, the 
second hymn is at once taken up. Verse 
after verse is dragged through. The boys 
and audience begin each verse and the 
organ comes in with the harmony toward 
the close of the first line. The church 
grows more crowded, The aisle and pas- 
sages are to a large extent filled with 
men and women standing. Quitea num- 
ber of Americans are close to us, As 
each man comes in, before seating him- 
self, he stops for a silent prayer, holding 
his hat before his face; the women bow 
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forward and pray thus after taking their 
seats. 

During the sixth or seventh verse, the 
east door of the north side opens and 
the bland-faced registrar, followed by 
the clergyman, glides along toward the 
ann carrying an open book before him 

eld in both hands. At the pulpit steps 
he opens the door, closes it after the cler- 
gyman and returns, The latter ascends 
into the pulpit, kneels at the right-hand 
side, rises in a moment and waits calmly 
till the verse is done and the organ has 
ceased. Look at him, It is Professor 
Christoph Ernst Luthardt. The gown 
and bands are surmounted by a broad, 
high-browed face, with calm, cold eyes, 
a slightly aquiline nose and a nervous 
aaah, and with long dark hair just 
tinged with gray. The organ has finished. 
“ Grace be with you and peace from God 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost” 
is the opening blessing. 

It is the thirtieth of June. The speaker 
at once enters upon his introduction, 
showing that having finished the first 
half of the Church Year with its feasts 
in memory of Christ, we now open the 
second half with its views of Christian 
duty, the feastless half of the year. The 
introduction seems shorter than usual 
and passes without break into the read- 
ing of the Scripture for the day, Acts 
2: 41-47. Announcing the three lessons 
of the text to lie in the view of the early 
Church, as 1. Holding to the apostles’ doc- 
trine; 2. Caring for their a fel- 
lowship; and 3. Caring for their fellow- 
ship with God, he bids all join in silent 
prayer for a moment. He then proceeds 
with his discourse. We must not delay 
to give account of it. The congregation 
listens eagerly to the sonorous voice of 
the speaker as he now distinguishes, now 
illustrates. In referring to the community 
of goods, he put the matter clearly over 
against the communism of to-day. “ The 
communism of the ancient Church said : 
‘ What’s mine, is thine.’ The communism 
of to-day says: ‘ What’s thine, is mine.’ 
The former said: ‘Take what you need 
of my goods,’ the latter says: ‘Give me 
whatever you have.’” The three heads 
are finished. 

Luthardt reads the confession of sin, 
all bowing, and then the absolution. 
After a general prayer, he gives out two 
or three verses of a hymn, at the close of 
which he joins all petitions that may 
still be upon any hearts in the Lord’s 

rayer. The ple rise to receive the 

enediction. The clergyman retires, the 
registrar preceding him. The usual 
closing verse, ‘“ Let me be thine and 
ever thine,” is sung. Each bows in silent 
prayer an instant, and then the crowd 
melts slowly away. 

CaRL’s FRIEND. 
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A SABBATH-SCHOOL IN INDIA. 
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BY A MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 





NHERE is in this city, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. James Williamson, a 
chaplain of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, a church of more than one hundred 
communicants. The pastor is an earnest 
worker and gives to his people, to whom he 
is warmly attached, his time, his strength 
and his best endeavors; encouraging the 
strong, caring most tenderly for the weak 
ones of the flock, welcoming the stranger, 
at home in the house of mourning and by 
the bedside of the dying as well as in the 
house of rejoicing. A church in the care of 
such a pastor cannot be a dead church. In- 
deed it is a marvel that in a heathen land, 
with so few of the restraints that a Christian 
civilization throws around its people, there 
should be so much spiritual-life and actiy- 


ity. In this church the Thursday evening 


prayer-meeting numbers among its attend- 
ants a larger proportion of the Sabbath con- 
gregation than is usually found in similar 
meetings at home. Several evenings in the 
week are devoted to Bible-classes and ser- 
vices among that class of persons who can- 
not attend church on the Sabbath. 

But one of the most interesting features of 
the work in which this church heartily en- 
gages is the Sabbath-school, which is a large 
and flourishing one. At this season of the 
year it is held in the early morning to avoid 
the great heat, and is convened in the au- 
dience room of the church, 

The pastor is the superintendent and 
knows each little one by name; notes the 
absence of even the humblest member and 





seeks out the cause. Many of the children 
in attendance are from poor families, and 
living at adistance would be unable to avail 
themselves of the privileges of the school 
were not conveyance to and from the school 
provided for all such. 

A uniform lesson scheme is prepared at 
the opening of each year by the pastor and 
his elders. Faithful and efficient teachers 
are sure to excite interest and attention in 
the pupils under their care; and I have 
never seen in any school at home more quiet 
attention, or heard more intelligent answers, 
testifying to parental faithfulness at home, as 
well as to earnest and intelligent instruction 
on the Sabbath. 

It has long been the custom in this school 
to distribute prizes at the opening of the 
year to all the pupils in attendance; means 
for this purpose being cheerfully and liber- 
ally furnished by the members of the con- 
gregation. 

Early one morning, near the close of 1874, 
the pastor and teachers met at the Deposi- 
tory of the London Religious Tract Society 
to select books to be distributed as prizes on 
the morning of the first day of the new year. 
From the large and excellent assortment 
each teacher was allowed to select such 
books as were deemed appropriate. The 
books were then sent to the teachers’ homes, 
in order that in each book the name of the 
pupil for whom it was designed might be 
inscribed, as well as kome sentiment expres- 
sive of good wishes, or some appropriate 
passage of Scripture. 


The morning of the first of January, 1875, 
was a perfect day, as indeed are the major 
part of the days of an Indian winter; the 
sky cloudless, the air mild and laden with 
the perfume of flowers. At ten o’clock the 
teachers and pupils assembled in the church, 
where they were joined by many members 
of the congregation, parents of the children. 
Light beamed in every eye, and every move- 
ment of the assembled little ones told of 
happy, expectant hearts. 

On a large table in front of the pupils the 
packages of books were placed, art grouped 
around this table were the officers of the 
school. Prayer was offered, and the hymns 
which had been selected for the occasion and 
printed on sheets were distributed among 
the congregation. The hymns were familiar 
to the children, and led by the organ a 
volume of happy sound burst upon the ear. 
Timid ones forgot their timidity, and louder 
and louder swelled the notes of joy. 

Then followed a brief and affectionate ad- 
dress from the pastor. Again the voice of 
song was heard, followed by a second very 
brief address. Next in order came the dis- 
tribution of prizes. The children came for- 
ward in classes, and each child, as its name 
was pronounced, stepped forward to receive 
the prize. Although there was such delight 
as kept the eyes dancing and the cheeks 
glowing, yet there was no rude haste, and 
no book was received without a graceful ac- 
knowledgment. It was indeed a happy day, 


not less so to the teachers and the parents, |. 


than to the children themselves. 

A few days later, the same company met 
for the annual fete, given by this congrega- 
tion to the children of the church and the 
Sabbath-school. 

The place of meeting was a favorite spot, 
a large garden several centuries old, two or 
three miles distant from the city. <A high 
wall of masonry surrounds this garden; in- 
gress and egress being afforded by means of 
gates at various points in the wall. In the 
midst of the garden are several ancient 
tombs. These tombs are built on high and 
broad platforms of masonry. 

Quite near one of these tombs and beneath 
the shade of some grand old tamarind trees 
well-filled tables were spread. Seats were 
provided for the children, while the elders 
were busily employed in serving the little 
ones, who thoroughly enjoyed the good cheer 
so abundantly provided. 

The repast over, and while the children 
were atill seated at the tables, the Rev. A. 
N. Somerville, of Glasgow, who was then 
engaged in holding a series of meetings in 
the city, was presented, and taking his sta- 
tion on one of the platforms of which I have 
apoken, he delivered a most affectionate ad- 

ess ; one which the children perfectly com- 
prehended and keenly vaarstcl 

When this aged servant of God had re- 
tired, the children left the tables and re- 
paired to another part of the grounds, where 
amusements of various kinds had been pro- 
vided for them. 

Not until the shadows began to lengthen 
did the happy party separate and return to 
their homes. 

In this dark land, surrounded by so much 
that tends to make the heart of the child of 
God sad, it is truly delightful to find those 
whose hearts yearn after God, and whose love 
to him kindles in their hearts such love for 
the little ones as leads them to throw good 
influences around them and to link with 
Christian instruction such recreations as 
delight but leave no sting behind. 

Allahabad, May 15,1875, 1H. H, H. 





Notes, 


It is stated that Mr. George Smith, whose 
discovery and translation of a number of 
Assyrian tablets which throw light on Bible 
history have made his name well known, is 
to be sent by the English Treasury Depart- 
ment to renew his researches in Mesopo- 
tamia. The sum of £1,000 has been placed 
at his disposal. 








The Davenport Gazette, one of the largest 
and most influential dailies in Iowa, has 
been fortunate in securing as its business 
manager one of the most enterprising and 
spirited Sunday-school workers in all the 
West—our good friend E.C. Chapin. Mr. 
Chapin is on the Executive Committee of 
the State work, was a delegate and attended 
at Baltimore, and is a warm Y. M. C, A. 
worker. 


The proceedings of the late National 
Temperance Convention, held in Chicago 
the first week of June, are out before the 
month is out. They make a fine pamphlet 
of just one hundred full octavo pages. The 
papers presented, speeches Jelivered, reports 
and resolutions adopted, etc., preserved in 
this handsome shape, make a valuable tem- 
perance document. It is published by the 
National Society in New York. 


Ulster County, New York, held its regu- 
lar semi-annual session and First Institute 
in the Reformed Church at Ellenville last 
week. Kingston and Rondout and Sauger- 
ties were well represented. Prof. Wm. F. 
Sherwin conducted it. R. Bernard, of Kings- 
ton, is President, with Messrs. Gorse and 
Clark as Vice-Presidents; William Smith 
is Secretary. The work in the county is in 
a high state of efficiency. 


“Kind Words,” is a valuable Sunday-school 
semi-monthly, published at Marion, Ala- 
bama, by the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. It gives in 
one of its recent numbers a description of 
the First Baptist Church Sunday-school of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, with a portrait of 
its superintendent, Col. J, M. Heck. The 
editor says of this school that “it is one of 
the most interesting and efficient in Ameri- 
ca,’ and he has visited many of the best 
Sunday-schools in the principal cities of the 
North and South. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 











Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘*¢ “6 1.50 
Superintendents, * 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “ 17.50 
Twenty ‘ és 30.00 
Thirty 66 66 37.50 
Fifty 66 sé 50.00 


ve 10 Cumsrsor STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
- Advertising Department. 


Beautiful French Of] Chromos, size 9xll, 
mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
fo ONE DOLLAR. _Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


\ ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 





















AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
CARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N.Y. (17-10-52 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Four Beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 5x7, 
and one 9x11, sent for 50 cents; twelve for 
$1.00; or a full Family Portfolio of 100 
Oil and Gem Chromos, all designs, $2.00. 
Address, inclosing price, and a Three Cent 
Stamp, B. ALexaNpDER & Co., 66 Fulton 
The Trade 


Piease state the name of the 


Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. 
supplied. 


paper you saw this in. 
Special Notices. 
Dyspepsia! Dyspepsia! Dyspepsia! 


EK. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE OF [RON, a sure 
cure for this disease. It has been prescribed daily for 





many years in the practice of eminent physicians 
with unparalleled success. Symptons are loss of ap- 
petite, wind and rising of food, dryness in mouth, 


headache, dizziness, sleeplessness and low spirits. 
Get the genuine. Not sold in bulk, only in $1 bottles, 
259 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all 
druggists. Ask for E, F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINK 
o¥ TRON, and take no other. 


259 TAPE WORM. 259 


Entirely removed with purely vegetable medicine, 
passing from the system alive. No fee unless the 
head passes. Come and refer to patients treated. 
Dr. E. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Phila- 
deiphia, Advice free. Seat, Pin and Stomach 
Worms also removed. never fails. For removing all 
kinds but Tape Worm, the medicine can be had of 
your druggist. Ask for KUNKEL’s WORM SyRup. 
Price. $1. For Tape Worm, the patient must come 
on and have it removed. 28-4 





rng Darina, 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 
NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 
Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry.) 
730 am. For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 
830 a.m. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 
1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 
Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 30 P.M. 
Parlor cars through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








~ WESTMINSTER - 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
snsesipetillliapstecertiestt 
THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
per copy, in Boards. Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY-LAND 


Being a Full Description of Palestine, its History, 
Antiquities, Inhabitants and Customs, according 
to the Great Discoveries recently made by the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. It sells at sight. 
Send for our extra terms to Agents, and see wh 
it sells faster than any other book. NATIONA 
PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 26-4 





MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 
A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,” 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. H.N.THIssELL. 


For the Seaside, The Mountains, 


FOR HOURS OF LEISURE 


AT HOME OR ABROAD. 


The following collections contain the best and 
most popular of all published Songs, Vocal or In- 
strumental Duets, Rondos, Waltzes, Polkas, Quad- 


to all lovers of Music. 


Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Vocal. 

Gems of Scottish Song. ma 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 

Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets. 

Operatic Pearls. Vocal. 

Silver Chord. Vocal. 

Piano at Home. Four hand pieces. 

Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 

Orgau at Home. Reed Organ Pieces. 

Home Circle. Vols.land2. Instrumental. 
Pianoforte Gems. Instrumental. 

Pianist’s Album. Instrumental. 


all prominent dealers. 


Full Gilt, $4.00 
Sent, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & €0., 
Boston, 711 Br’dway, N.Y. 


















_ CHURCH ORGANS 
At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. _ 

E. & @. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 


Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0w 

















AGENTS WANTED. The CENTENNIAL 
GAZETTEER of the United States. Shows 
the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. 
Illustrated. Everybody buys it, and agents make 
from $100 to $200 a month. Address, 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. |16-7eow 




















ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


Church and Schon ari 


MUSIC BOOKS! — 


rilles, ete., and furnish urfailing entertainment 


Large Handsome Books, which are for sale by 


Price of each book: Boards, $2.50 ; Cloth, $3.00 ; 


CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 


ay . &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
i ‘ Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
YeExclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Tilus., post-free, 15 cts, 

17-16+52 





LADIES’ SUITS 


-— AND— 


UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & Co. 


No. 14 N. EIGHTH STREET, 
—AND— 
No. 20 S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


PONGEE 
reat. | LADIES’ SUITS 
POPLIN { 
foe | ™ 
LINEN | GOSTUMES. 
ALSO 
CORSETS, SKIRTS, ) 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, LADIES’ 
NIGHT DRESSES, | UNDERGAR- 
DRESSING SACQUES., | MENTS. 


CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS, 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LINEN SUITS. 
MERINO CLOAKS, 
PIQUE CLOAKS, 
WALKING CLOAKS. 
ALSO 
LINEN DUSTERS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 


LONG DRESSES, 
SHORT DRESSES 
LACE CAPS. 


17-13 








WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 











VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
‘1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


train. 

Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 


Beautiful French Oil Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, s at post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Agents. For particulars 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 




















Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. send stamp. Address, F. P.GLUCK, New Bed- 912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 
Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning | ford, Mass. 17-18-52p 
leave Long Branch 5.10 p.m. . 
WM. S. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, , SETTEES, BLACK BOAR 936 Locust St. 3936 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Ticket Agent MEN VOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. y —_ - 


STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 


i 24-13 


No 26 Grove Street, New York. 
Any book sent on receipt of price. 


N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars past within one block of the door. 

«@- Send stamp for Catalogue. (17-14-26e0w 














HEBBERT MU. MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SpEcrALTY in serving ALL Sunday- 











THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMMENTARY 


—FOR THE— 














school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
- — the Young, at R PRic 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ON JOHN John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. aie i. ‘™. MORSE. [17-15-26teow 


Gospel Singer 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


Treasury and Harmony of the Four Evangelists, 
with Scripture Illustrations and copious notes and 
addenda. Analytical and Historical Tables, In- 
dexes, Maps, ete., by Robert Mimpriss. Crown. 
8vo. Over 900 pages Cloth. Reduced to $1.75. 
This valuabe and well known work on the 

















J.& G. H. GIBSON, “aitique church cians, ae. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 


a A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 
General Furnishing Undertakers, 





$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts. 











“ oes —— 435 VINE STREET.——— 17-11°52 
Gospels, formerly published at $3 50. is put t th ¢ St. MENEELY & Ki M BE L 
Sa Tee gan wane emia he | Lee & Walker.” rruadeipnia.” “el | 


the most comprehensive and thorough work on 
the Gospels. and contains precisely the informa- 
tion needed by Sunday-school teachers. 





coeteehinadaiiiidieiaaeiininanan BELL FOUNDERS, 
THE THE SONG BOOK 


JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
Troy, New York, 


2010 Fairmount Av. 











DODD & MEAD. Publishers, Manufacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH Leos | Furuishing Undertaker 
26-3 751 Breadeay, N. ¥. —FOR— up lush uted Ouialagues naa Sata 17-1-62 —— ; 
nt 4 











WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin 


mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
hes, Schools, Farma, 








ST PUBLISHED! |BFESTqe i te. 
| 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN Ose NOlgS 


CHURCH. 


sy Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 

















: al ie Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc, ¥ Notice. Personal attendance at any hour durin 
| F. urs _Ilustrated with Maps. BY P. P. BLISS. Warrante 1. the night or day. W. JAMES ATT WOOD. 
Flexible cloth. 12mo. 80 cents A : Hinstrated: Ontalogne sent Free, 

Thin wees, tecnesiine Mat Gear dieieaiieh Tried and Found Not Wanting. VANDUZEN & TIFT, adie 
“Outline of Bible History,” which eanateea Not an ordinary Song Book, but the Stinad Senne Saoanens : SEE 
about two years ago. The new volume combines _—IN— Earnest Words of Earnest Workers = —— CURED !—For circular and price address 
the general features of the preceding work, and 


animated by music that will live. 
Pure, Simple and Powerful. 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contains the Songs sung by Ira D 


THE FIELD. 


SON HL ees 


belongs to the “ Normal Outline Saries” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historica! Maps—all the general periods ofChurch 
history. These have been prepared very care- 
fully. and are the first of the kind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields of the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them. A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department. This 


Sirs. W.H.Helweg. ] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. ASTHM 8. C. UPHAM, PurLavEeLpPuia, Pa. 


HELWEG & CO., SUPERFLUOUS HAIR “S7e°Cpnes, rua, 
FINE BOOTS and SHOES, | = 


15-13 
No. 614 ARCH 8P., PHILA, 


Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 








A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
re uted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 
ings, $3; silver fillings, $1. New York Dental Rooms, 





|Chosen over all others for the State 
| Meetings of New York, lowa, Iili- 


nois, Wisconsin, and others hand and made to order. Repairing promptly | Bstablished 1851. Dr. MEapsgr, 262 6th Avenue. 
bas been given fully, and the religious and eccle- abe ee , attended to. #g-Orders from abroad always 17-7-22x15e0w 

siastical statistics of the world, according to coun- Price 35 ets. : $3.60 per Doz. receive special attention. 17-8-13e0w 

tries and Churches, have been brought down to 





the present date. 
Sent post-free on receipt of price. 





Single sample copy sent on receipt 
cents. 


DR. TAYLOR’S 








] HN ac : ad aranteed usi yo we t= 
= , | JOHN CHURCH & CO. oe Any, EGrite. ihe cee 
Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS. Publishers, | tee 5 pate. kood Agente, “anger book Celebrated Tooth Paste 
~ aes “ 27-6t-o.amc, | Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without 


injury 





mn to the enamel. WARRANTED 
: 2003 Walnut Street, 


[EUREKA] General Depot: *°*enitada.. pa. 


[MACHINE ]| a@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@e 
[Stun] 
THE IMPROVED HOME 


10 DOLLARS FER DA SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


825. THE PENNSYLVANIA § 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, r 


Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1828. 
Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presideni. 
WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


WITHOUT a flaw from end to end, 
"Tis stamped with honor's seal, 

EUBEKA spool silk can’t offend ; 
In length ’tis true as steel. 


[17-13-52 


DNDAY. SCHOO 


LIBRARIES 


Ie 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
744 Broadway, N. ¥ 


\EAS. The choicest in the world. Importers’ 
prices. Largest Company in America. Staple 
article. Pleases everybody. Trade continually 
increasing. Agents wanted everywhere. Best 
inducements. Don’t waste time. Send for circular 
to Rop’r WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y,, P.O. Box 1287, 


wi 





AGENTS WANTED to sell 





25-26 
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ATLANTIC CITY ILLUSTRATED. 





E continue our pictorial representation of 
“The City by the Sea,” giving other views, 
that may help those at a distance, and many 
nearer home, who have never enjoyed a sight 
of it, to form some idea of its extent, and gene- 
ral attractiveness as a summer watering place, 
Topography. 

The city is built on an island some ten miles 
in length, separated from the mafnland by a 
strait called the Thoroughfare. About one-third 
the area of the island is now occupied by streets, 
which are level-graded, and laid out with good 
judgment and taste. Pacific, Atlantic, and 
Arctic Avenues run paralle! with the ocean front, 
five hundred and fifty feet apart. These are 
crossed at right angles by many other avenues 
bearing the names of the States of the Union. 

Atlantic Avenue, one hundred feet wide, is 
the great business street, Here are many of the 
large hotels, the markets, stores, churches, and 
public buildings, beside numberless cottages 
and boarding-houses, It is also a grand drive 
and promenade, and is the constant scene of the 
picturesque animation of watering-place life. 


The main avenues, laid with admirable road- 
beds and maintained in the best manner, afford 
many miles of most charming drives. But better 
than any of the ways that the art of man can de- 
vise, the smooth, hard beach offers a course of 
ten miles, which daily attracts every available 
vehicle in the city. 





Atlantic City 
is sixty miles from Philadelphia, and is reached 
in less than two hours by the Camden and At- 
lantic Railroad, Woodruff’s Parlor Cars are 
attached to the Fast Through Trains, 


Excursion Tickets 


are sold at greatly reduced rates, at Baltimore, 
Wilmington, and other points on the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad; 
Richmond, Va., Washington City, and other 
points on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad; at Lan- 


caster, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and other points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad ; Williamspo t, and 
points on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad; 


e.g 
(\ ay PF Chee 
NAS 





CHILDREN ON THE BEACH. 





Advrting Department | 











Wonderful Growth. 


Twenty years ago Atlantic City was an almost 
uninhabited island, consisting of a chain of 
sand-hills piled on a level meadow, extending 
from threeto five miles from the main-land. 
How little the few residents here in 1852 dreamed 
that this lonely region, so inaccessible, so remote 
from the line of the march of empire, so seem- 
ingly secure from the intrusion of population and 


SOUTH VIEW FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE. 









Reading, Peitsville, Phoenixville, and other 
points on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road; Bethlehem, Doylestown, and other points 
on the North Pennsylvania Railroad; Easton, 
Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, and other points 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad ; West Chester, 
on the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad ; 
New York City, and other points on the New 
Jersey Divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Sunday-schools and Societies 

fill up every day of the season with excursions, 
taxing the great and increasing faci- 
lities of the Road to convey them. 
The Road is under the most careful, 
thorough, and successful manage- 
ment. Atlantic City and the towns 
and villages on the line of the Road, 
connecting it with Philadelphia, are 
growing every year in size and in 
favor with citizens who are seeking 
suburban homes, and investment of 
capital either for farming or manufac- 
turing enterprise. 





The Centennial, 

If intending visitors from any part of 
the United States are afflicted with the 
absurd fear that Philadelphia will not 
have accommodations for the influx 
of people during the Centennial; or that 
advantage will be taken of their neces- 


sities to charge exorbitant prices for 
living, Atlantic City throws open her 





sea. wide doors to welcome them! 








beyond reach of man’s transforming energy, 
would become in so brief a period the site of a 
beautiful city, with broad avenues lined with 
tasteful cottages and elegant villas; thronged 
with splendid equipages and a moving multitude 
representing the culture, intelligence, and wealth 
gf our community; the permanent home of a 
large and growing population, and the favorite 
pleasure-resort of many thousands! 





Children’s Sea-Shore 
House. 

The association incorporated un- 
der the title of “ The Children’s 
Sea-Shore House” has erected on 
the beach, below Ohio Avenue, a 
handsome building one bundred 
feet long by thirty feet wide, hav- 
ing accommodations for sixty 
children and the necessary atten- 
dants. The object of the associa- 
tion isto give the benefits of sea- 
air and sea-bathing to such in- 
valid children of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity as may need them, but 
whose parents cannot meet the ex- 
pense of a residence with them at 
a boarding-house, and the often 
necessary medical advice. They 
are here under the care of a resi- 
dent physician, a corps of nurses, 
and a matron, making the presence 
of the parents unnecessary; and 
the total charge, inclucing bosrd, 
washing, medical attendance, 

bathing, and occasionally driving or sailing, 

is not over three dollars per week. A num- 
ber, limited now by the means at the command 
of the managers, are received without charge. 

Applications for admission are made to an 

examining physician in Philadelphia, who fur- 

nishes railroad tickets, provided at a reduced 
rate by the railroad company. 

This institution has already, in its first three 
summers, cared for two hundred and twenty-four 
children; twenty-seven in 1872, in a small, rented 
cottage; fifty-five in 1873, in its present building, 
completed too late in the season to be fully occu- 
pied, and one hundred and forty-two in 1874. 















E 


CHILDREN'S SEA-SHORE HOUSE. 





NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 











Churches. 

Seven places of public worship are here already 
established: one Episcopalian, two Methodist, 
two Presbyterian, one Roman Catholic, and one 
Friends’ Meeting-house; and the Baptists are also 
about to build a church. The population being 
composed of the best elements of society, there is 
usually a full attendance at all the churches, 
and the Sabbath is observed with due reverence. 


~s 


From the practical interest hitherto shown by the 
visitors at Atlantic City, the managers are en- 
couraged to hope that means will not be wanting 
for maintaining and extending still further its 
benefits. 

The institution had hitherto depended mainly 
on contributions from the visitors at Atlantic City, 
and from other friends in Philadelphia, its com- 
paratively recent origin, of course, being a suffi- 
cient reason why its funds had not been increased 
by legacies. One such, however, was published 
la:t summer (from the late Mr. Asa Whitney, of 
Philadelphia), the income from which will de- 
fray about one-tenth of the annual expenses. 








